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ConTENts oF No. 158. 


Historic ARCHEZOLOGY AND 
SciENcE :-— 
Lyson’s British Ancestors. 


Unrversat Surrrace. 
Currest LIteRATURE :— 


Rawlinson’s Media. Excentricity of the Earth’s 
‘Timbs’ London Clubs. Orbit : J. Croll. 
Ruskin’s Dust Ethics. Scientific Notes. 
New Novels :— or Conpanponenee 5 

» ning Photograp : 

ah vA selentite Amateur. 
' e Frenc emy. 

The Westminster Review. Reports of Learned Societies. 
The Magazines. Meetings for Next Week. 
The Fortnightly Review. Arr :— 


Winston’s Glass-Painting. 
Correspondence : Lord Cob- 
ham: S. W. Symonds. 
Music: Musical Notes. 
Tue Drama: The Pantomimes. 


Publications of the Week. 
Ropert GREENE. 
“MISCELLANEA. 





LONDON: 2% TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 


LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a COURSE of WEDNESDAY EVENING LECTURES on 
GEOLOGY, from Eight to Nine; First Lecture, Jan 24, 
Fee, £11s. Anda more EXTENDED COURSE on WEDNES- 
DAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, from Nine to Ten; First 
Lecture, Friday, January 26. This Course will be continued 
a ae. " Text-Book, the New Edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of 

Ogy. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


RSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 
the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 
or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
_— to the m of Candidates for University and Civil 
rvice Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all aes, apply to 
the Rev. W. Kiravus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
Londen, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


\ R. W. 8S. LEAN, M.A., receives at his 
i Residence, 56 TORRINGTON SQUARE, a few COL- 
LEGE STUDE desiring a Home, whom he assists in their 
College Class-work, or in preparing for University Examinations. 





HEMISTRY, HEAT, ELECTRICITY, 

. and MAGNETISM.—Mr. TRIBE, late of St. Thomas’s, is 
now at a commence his usual COURSE of LECTURES 
at Public or vate Schools, or to prepare Gentlemen for the 
various Competitive Examinations, Military, Naval, and Civil, 
in any of the above subjects. 


Address’: LONDON SCHOOL of EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE 
149 Great Portland Street, W. 


‘HEMISTRY. -- PUPIL - ASSISTANT 
WANTED in the LABORATORY of one of the LONDON 
HOSPITALS. 





Apply to X Y, Office of Tue Reaper, 24 Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 





NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 


TIONS.—A GENTLEMAN, some time resident in India, 
wapeeared to ASSIST Beginners in the STUDY of the 
N LANGUAGES.—For further particulars, apply at 
Boddington’s Library, Notting Hill Gate. 





A CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 


experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near | 


Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to Prepare for the Univer- 
sities, the various Competitive Examinations, &.—Address, 
M.A., Messrs. Winxis & Sornzram, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W C. 





MORXING CLASSES for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 17 Elgin Crescent, 
Notting Hill. A Limited Number of Resident Pupils taken. 
First-rate Masters will attend. References given and required. 








PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


FORMS OF APPLICATION FOR SPACE will be supplied 
up to the Ist February, at the Paris Offices, South Kensington 
useum; or at the Society of Arts’ Rooms, John Street, 
Adelphi; or by letter, addressed ‘‘ Paris Exhibition,” Secretary 
of Science and Art Department, South Kensington Museum, 


London, W. 
By Order of the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices—1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21 Poultry, 7 Cornhill, 
and Charing Cross, London. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 
Year. Fire Premiums, Life Premiums. Invested Funds. 


1851 54,305 £27,157 824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1864 742,674 236,244 3,212,390 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 
Life claims are payable in thirty days after they are admitted. 





NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Established 1834. 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
a Reduction of 50 per Cent., or one half, upon the Premiums for 
the current year was declared upon all ge t' Policies, 
British or Indian, on civil or military lives, which have been 
six years in force, as shown in the following examples :— 

















A e in eat, lg Original Pre- | Reduced Premium 
Policy. Sum Assured. mium, for the year. 
20 £1,000 | £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 1,000 | 2468 4 122 42 
40 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 





The above will show the great advantages attaching to 
policies effected with this Society, the annual reductions of 
premium having been about fifty per cent. per annum at twenty- 
six divisions of profit. 


Unequalled aeeanegee iven to Assurers Fe gp | to India. 
The Society has branch officesat Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
where policies may be taken out on lives residing in any part of 


India. 
FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 55 Parliament Street, S.W., have 
Lyk appointed Agents to this Society for the West-end of 
ondon. 


HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
(Limuirep). 
22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 





Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death, 





Tante A, witn Prorits. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 





ea R | ’ 
Age; Premium. | / ‘| Premium. |Age| Premium. Age| Premium. 





a ¢. 
, Ff 





| £8 4a £ 8. da. | £38. d. £ 
2 | 146 0 30; 27 0 |4)| 3 2 0 | 5} 4 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Every description of Property insured against loss by fire. 





No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 
Acests Waxtxp. Apply to Chief Otfice. 





E ENGLISH LEADER: a Journal 


for the Discussion of Stationary Questions. Weekly, price 
wopence. 


OFFICE, 282 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





WSPAPER for SALE.—A Country 

Newspaper of Liberal Politics, good Circulation, and a 
large Advertising Medium. The use of the Plant, &c., wonld 
be allowed on good security.—Apply by letter to Omicrox, care 
of Newton & Oo., 33 Essex Street, Strand, W.C., London. 











| QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





Every description of Banking Business conducted with South 


Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Agency with 
New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colonies 


WILLIAM PURDY, Menager. 
London: 64 Old Broad Street, F.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


SMALL LIBRARY, REMOVED FROM THE COUNTRY. 
MB; J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38 King Street, Covent 
Garden, on FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, at Half-past Twelve pre- 
cisely, a LIBRARY of BOOKS on GENERAL LITERATURE, 
comprising about 1,000 Volumes, mostly in good condition. 

On View the Day previous and Morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 


THE VALUABLE BOTANICAL & SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE DR. LINDLEY, Pu.D., F.R.S., F.L.S., &. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by 


AUCTION, by Order of the’ Executors, at his Great 
Rooms, 38 Ki Street, Covent Garden, early in the Spring, me 
VERY VALUABLE BOTANICAL LISRARY of the TE 
DR. LINDLEY, Pw.D., F.RS., &c. The above Li con- 
tains a very complete Series of nearly all the Botanical Works 
known, and the greater part elegantly bound and in perfect 
condition ; together with a large number of other Works on 
Scientific and General Literature. 

Catalogues are preparing, and the Day of Sale announced in 
future Advertisements. 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


POU REPRE OC O COCO COCO COUPEE PEERS SSE EEE ESS 


Fire Insurances ted on every description of Property at 
home and abroad at moderate rates. 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

All Policies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the 
duty to 1s. 6d. per Cent., whether covering Buildings, Furniture, 


or Stock. 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 


STERN INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED (NON-TARIFF FIRE OFFICE). 


Cursr Orricers—7 WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; 
77 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 





PAID CAPITAL, NEARLY £80,000. 





General Manager—ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, Esq., M.A. 


This Company is enabled to rate every special risk on its in- 
dividual merit, without reference to the average system of 
classification and rating adopted by all Tariff Offices. 


“pe ee Order Forms, &c., may be obtained on applica- 
tion at either of the Chief ces. 


CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 
Registered Offices, 7 Waterloo Place, London. 





£250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s, secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railway 
Stations, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT 


STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM. 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
payable by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
deposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms ee Th Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 


war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An imme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Spremuw 
Boox or Tyres, and information for Authors, sent on applica- 
tion, by Ricuarp Barnett, 13 Mark Lane, London, 
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T WE 
ATEANTIO spd, GREAT WESTERN 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, OHIO. 
Orrices :—~ 
5 Westmifister Chambers, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
. 26 Throgmorton Street, City, E.C. 
CONSOLIDATED BONDS OF THE ATLANTIC AND 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


QUARTERLY PAYMENT OF INTEREST.—COUPON No. I. 


_ The COUPON No. 1, due on 15th Jan , 1866, will be 
“ PAID free of Income Tax, on and after that day, at the 
; Offices in London, and by the following named 
Bankers :— 
1—Barned’s Booking Com y (Limited). 
The Consolidated finite. 
Treland—The National Bank ranches. 
The of Scotland and Branches. 


Scotland— 
Amsterdam—Boissevain Brothers. 
The usual delay of two days for examination being waived, the 
Coupons will be paid on presentation. 
THOMAS HOLLIS, Secretary. 
London, January 5, 1866. 


ISTMAS AMUSEMENT.—A Bottle 


of PLATEAU’S GLYCERINE SOAP SOLUTION, price 
1s. 6d. The us and full instructions, 4s. 


same, with A 
Can qn hs had pure of W. LADD, 11 Beak Street, Regent 


Street, W. 
THE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 
sanevibears avetqhions daily a 358 Street home tithe wee 
pa sent ost free for 14 Stampa —H. . CLARKE & CO. 











sensation at the Court of the Em r of China, 
Sen free, with 
& CO., 262 


at 262 Strand, from 10 till 6. 
Rai intractions for 14 Stamps.—H. G. 


Ptaxe « anANt SHOWMAN. “Mow to 





a GALANTY SHOW, and act the 
, the Broken Bridge, Billy Button, Mother and 


anki e Oem for 12 Stamps.—H. G. 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY cen only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Street, Grosvenor 


ARE. 
MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 


R. BEES ASS MOSELY;, 

9 Gnera: OR ARE, poatos ap 
Seales Sadia sabber gus. No wires or unsightly tastentngs 
are required ; they are more natural, durabie, and comfortable 
‘ann bay yor introduced. pe fF re Sender pup 
port. to. the adjoining tooth, are sup at prices 


Clergymen, and Public Speakers will find this 
particularly to their wants; it combines com- 
enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
plete ent invited. : 
*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name. 


“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patont. Free on application. F . 


THE READER. 


13 JANUARY, 1866. 


WARD'S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen, 





pALeEsE 


HERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottlesand Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampues sent Fres or Cuarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EsTaBLISHED UPWARDS or A CENTURY), 


MAYFAIR, W. LONDON. 
36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 
PALE, 











WARD’S 
at 36s. per dozen. 


QHERRY, 


P A L E 
yWako's 


PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 
All Prices again Reduced Sixpence per Pound. Strong to 
Tea, 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., to 3s. per pound. The most 
k Tea the World produces is now only 3s. 6d. oy 
ch, Rare, Choice ffee, Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. 
HILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8 King William Street, City 
London, E.C. A Price Current free. Sugars at Market Prices. 





SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








PALE 


at 36s. per dozen. 


SHERRY, 





PHILLIPS & CO. send all Carriage Free, by their own 

within eight miles, and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices, 

Carrlage Free to any railway station or market town in England, 
if to the value of 40s, 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any connexion with 
any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 
recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all nae. 
When the doctrine of Rapaceey was first introduced into 
this country there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the 
nut was either supplied in the crude state, or so unskilfully 
manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. EPPS, of London, 
Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the year 1839, to turn 
his attention to this subject, and at le succeeded, with the 
assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce 
an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be 
most acceptable to the delicate stomach. 


For general use EPPS’ COCOA is disti shed as an invigo- 
Fink te his Breakfast Beverage, with delicious aroma. Dr. 
H in his work, “ Adulterations of Food,” says : ** Cocoa 
contains a great variety of important nutritive a ; every 
ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body. 

—** As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.”—Directions.—Two teaspoonfuls of the 
wder in a breakfast-cup filled up with boiling water or milk. 
lb. packets. ep oe confec- 











n-lined, }1b., 41b., and 
tioners, and emists. Each packet is ed “J. Epps, 
Homeeo c Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly; 


and 48 Threadneedle Street 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Sires, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross way Station). 


TH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 
30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND Railway Station). Their 


Charing Cross 
Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 
—_ all oy ; of articulation = mastication. 
Operations of every unnecessary, the most nervous 
ve can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

tation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 26 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide “ Lancet.” 
tS Whitatimrentes Hall ; 10 Norfolk: 0 x 
5 orto: ree 
Parade, Leeds; and 14 St, Nicholas Street, 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 


London ; 
; 4 East 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Perris. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
mitations, and should see that Lea & Pzexrins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


*,.* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprrrrors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse & Biackwett; Messrs. Barciay 
& i." ee &c., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
unive 1 





(AUTIO“. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Meats, and unrivalled for general use 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces. lt is manufactured 
only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Original Sauce 
Warehouse. 

Att Oruers are Spurious lurrations. 








ANDLES.—Her Masessty’s GOVERNMENT 

have for the Mili Statio FIELD'S Prize 

Medal PARAETINE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 
J. ©. & J. FIELD, 


Who to caution the public urious imitations. 
bes Their Home ie ok the Petcotes Boxes, 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the K om. Wholesale 
for Exportation at the “Works, } Yet rsu, Lamperu, 


and 
Loxpow, S., where also may be obtained th 


Ceuesratep Unrren Service Soap Tanzers, and the New 
Canpix, Seiffitting, ,equiring neither Paper nor Scraping. 





ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 


Railway Stati er the direction of Mr. Mer. 
close to the rl on, u ‘ a r. a 


a ts spots in England adjoine Hadley Wook, 
0 
Te tie -hour’s ride bythe Greet Northern Railway 
of the King’s Station, 


YDROPATHIC 


to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 





from whence trains start every 
hour. 
= : - Fenberg as above.§, 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 


with a delightful and lasting Vrs Pr. using the 
celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 
6d, each, manufactured by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 





1L of HORSE CHESTNUTS (a plied 
externally). This at first used only for Gou now 

ved to be applicable all cases of Chronic and painful 
*e Go Sciatica, Neuralgia, 
Lambago, Stiff Joints, ‘buncles, Boils, Sw: &. In 
bottles, with directi at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
principal Chemists, or by post on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Chemists, 282 Regent Street, W. 


26 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, -EFFICIENT,. 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucki Binding, Cording 
Quog, Seeees, and Embroidery ; will do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and ‘ 


‘THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


lllustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 











135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 
A SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY, 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origi 
Warren ve 1a Rur, Esq., President of the 
Seciety, &c., &. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, Lotidon, E.C. 


Negatives of 
yal Astronomical 





ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—%s. 6d. per ream, 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS,—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
eee or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s. 6d. pet 


CHEAP BUFF ditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,0 0. 

THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—ls. per 100. 

COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—zs. per dozen. 

ok gig am os pg eed of Jabsen Sottonary 
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SPAIN AND PRIM. 


OR the last three months some kind of 
insurrection or outbreak in Spain 
has been considered by those who had any 
acquaintance with the country certain and 
imminent; while, for a twelvemonth or 
more, a rising has been thought by all 
reflecting politicians as not only possible, 
but highly probable. The news, therefore, 
of the last five or six days, conveyed both 
by telegraph and private correspondence, 
has not come upon us unexpectedly. 

There is little active or demonstrative 
public opinion in Spain, unless in the con- 
siderable cities and towns; and for months 
and months past the inhabitants of Madrid, 
Barcelona, Valentia, and Saragossa have 
not been merely discontented with the 
general condition of affairs at home, but 
with the policy of the Spanish Govern- 
ment as respects foreign nations. The 
expedition to Morocco, meditated in 1859, 
and entered on in 1860, was condoned 
by the mercantile and manufacturing com- 
munity of Spain, because of its speedy 
and brilliant success, and the proximity of 
the scene of action, almost within sight of 
the shores of Cadiz, Malaga, and Algesiras. 
But distant expeditions, such as those to St. 
Domingo, Peru, to Chili, the River Plate, 
and to Mexico, are highly distasteful to the 
commercial and manufacturing classes in 
Spain, and are not relished by the two 
million of proprietors, great and small, 
and the 500,000 farmers, who, having 
few points of contact or cohesion, are 
neither loud or noisy in the expression of 
their political and economical convictions. 
Railways within the last few years have 
done something, though not much, to give 
vitality to the agricultural and farming 
classes in Spain; but the feeling of these 
classes towards the Government has been 
rather passive than active ; and if of late 
they have shown more overt hostility to 
the governing authorities, it has arisen 
from the unpopularity of the Court and 
the infriguing sacerdotal Camarilla with 
which the Court is surrounded. Queen 
Isabella was ill advised to quit Madrid 
some seven or eight months ago, to seclude 
herself, with favourites, confessors, and 
nuns, at St. Ildefonso and Aranjuez, 
more especially at a time when a public 
calamity like the cholera swept over the 
land. The rural Spaniard is frequently 
Carlist, and almost uniformly loyal, but 
whether Carlist or Christino, the Spanish 
proprietor, or farmer, requires that kings 
and queens should exhibit dignity and 
courage. A want of dignity and courage 
was apparent in the Royal flight from the 
capital,and worse motives have been widely 
attributed to this flight, both in the rural 
and littoral districts of Spain. There 
were, then, it will be seen, other deposits 
of discontent than the ordinary ministerial 
and political ones, and these were very 
recently exacerbated by the presence of 
the King and Queen of Portugal in 
Madrid—model sovereigns for propriety 
both at home and abroad. The dormant dis- 
content which has been sleeping for months 
needed but a military leader, and such a 
leader has been found in Prim, Count of 
Reus and Marquis of Castillejos, beyond 
all question the bravest and most gallant 


officer that has ‘appeared in the Spanish 
army since the days of Diego Leon. 


himself at the head of a mere military 
insurrection of two regiments ; but for five- 
and-forty years superior officers of the 
Spanish army have been playing at this 
game ; and in a country in which there is 
no regularly-constituted middle class, and 
in which the army for two generations has 
played so important a part, it seems idle 
to object to Prim that he has followed the 
bad example of eight or ten of his seniors. 
Riego and Quiroga, who in 1823 at- 
tempted military insurrections, were 
superior officers; so were LEspartero, 
Narvaez, O’Donnell, the two Conchas, 
Diego Leon, Serrano, Dulce, and others 
not necessary to mention here. We state 
these facts not to palliate or justify Prim 
(for we abhor military insurrections) ; 
but so long as superior officers have risen 
to fame and rank and political power and 
wealth and the highest title by military 
pronunciamentos in Spain, it is vain to 
find fault with Prim for following in the 
wake of his cloth. If he be unsuccessful 
he will be severely, nay, mercilessly 
judged, and if he be captured, will pay the 
penalty of his rashness with his life; but if 
he be successful, there is no reason on 
earth why he may not supplant O’ Donnell 
as a Cabinet Minister, and try his hand in 
political life, as the Dukes of Victory, 
Valentia, and Tetuan have done because 
of their pronunciamentos. Prim, be it ob- 
served, is a Progresista leader as well as a 
brilliant soldier, and since the time of the 
Regent, Espartero, in 1844, now more 
than twenty years ago, there has been no 
Progresista in the highest office. It may 
be that Prim has no more talents for 
government or for political life than the 
Duke of Victory, but he has hitherto 
borne the repute of being a high-minded 
soldier and a man of honour, and his con- 
duct in the Crimea, and in the Mexican 
affair, proves that he fully merited the 
character obtained in his own country. 


It may be urged that the Government 
of O'Donnell was successful at Tetuan, 
that he preserved order at home, that he 
acknowledged the kingdom of Italy, and 
that he has maintained the Spanish army 
in a disciplined and efficient condition. 
But Narvaez, his predecessor, preserved 
order at home also, and to the Duke of 
Valentia, in a greater degree than to the 
Duke of Tetuan, is owing the discipline 
and organization of the Spanish army. 
Narvaez, it should be remembered also, 
engaged in no foreign expeditions, and he 
was as little disposed to truckle to Rome 
as his rival. It is true O’Donnell has 
been more plausible and less high-handed 
in his mode of carrying measures than his 
rival, but he has had the same selfish end 
in view—namely, the consolidation of his 
own power and authority. Under his 
government the finances of Spain have 
grown from bad to worse, and such is the 
state of credit and capital, that the notes 
of the Bank of Madrid are not changeable 
unless at a large discount, while railroad 
shares are at a fearful depreciation. He 
has not, moreover, cleared the palace of 
the clerical Camarilla which has so long 
infested it; he has not dealt fairly by the 
foreign creditor ; and he has done more to 
foster an arrogant tone in dealing with 
foreign nations and Governments than any 
of his predecessors. These are grave faults, 
and to them must be added personal selfish- 
ness and duplicity. Hisconduct to Espartero 


and Salazar, in 1854, is not forgotten by 


and Catalonia, and should fortune ever 
turn against him, will not be forgiven. 
But the army is at present ostensibly with 
him ; he an immense majority 
in the Senate and the Cortes; he has 
possession of office ; he has the telegraph 
and the railways at his command ; he is a 
man of energy and resolution, and a good 
administrator. But he is not liked person- 
ally, for he is cold and self-seeking, and 
men of all parties think that he is utterly 
without convictions of any kind. To re- 
main in office and to guide and govern 
Spain is his main object, and to accomplish 
these he would coquet with Carlist or 
Progresista, with the Camarilla composed 
of the Sor Patricinio, Father Claret, the 
Queen’s Confessor,and her Grand Almoner, 
Monsignor Iglesias, and Barcones, Patri- 
arch of the Indies. O’Donnell is more dis- 
tinguished by tenacity, impassibility, and a 
strong will, than by a strong head. In 
point of natural talent he is greatly 
inferior to Narvaez, whom the late Mr. 
Cobden pronounced, when at Madrid, in 
October, 1846, the man of the most 
practical sense and knowledge in Spain. 
Narvaez is a far greater organizer, and a 
far greater administrator, and, in the opinion 


‘of the army, a man of more genius and 


science in his own profession than the 
Duke of Tetuan. Narvaez, too, with all 
his arrogant irascibility and ill temper, is 
not devoid of patriotism. He is possessed 
of natural eloquence, and has aspirations 
for his country and his kind. This can- 
not be said of O'Donnell, who is what 
the Spaniards call Zgoismo. Every insur- 
rection in which he engaged, and he has 
engaged in half-a-dozen, has had a 

object. If he be for monarchy, it is be- 
cause he can be viceroy over the monarch 
and cry, “ Ego et Rex meus.” 

Narvaez, to his credit be it said, has 
stood by O’Donnell in this last emergency, 
but the two men hate each other with in- 
tense Spanish hatred, and the Duke of 
Valentia may only prop up his brother 
soldier in January to trip up his heels 
more effectively in February or in March. 
Without Prim’s insurrection, and with 
rank majorities at his back, O’Donnell’s 
situation had already, in November and 
December, become exteriorly difficult, and 
interiorly dangerous. He attempted to 
assume with distant nations the attitude 
of the Spain of Charles V., when Spain 
was Spain, with the Indies, and much 
more than three times the extent, and 
twenty times more powerful than it is now. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the issue of 
Prim’s attempt, it seems likely that the 
power of O’Donnell is a good deal shaken, 
and that he has lost his prestige, and is 
hastening to his final fall. He has during 
the last twelve years enjoyed eight or nine 
years of power, and this is a very age in a 
country in which there have been half a 
dozen constitutions and a score of minis- 
tries in thirty years. It is plain we do not 
hear the whole truth, or half the truth, 
from Spain. The capital is in a state of 
siege, the newspapers are mere blanks, and 
only such news is published as is favourable 
to the authorities. Prim is a dashing, 
gallant officer, the bravest and most 
popular man in the Spanish army; 
but he is aiso an accomplished and 
instructed man; and though vain and 
ambitious, is not destitute of dis- 
cretion and common sense. It is idle to 
think that a man of such high position 
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the people of Biscay, Old Castille, Arragon, 
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these to hazard, unless he could count on 
the support of his brother soldiers in 
Arragon and Catalonia, and on the sup- 

t of the dogged population of Cata- 
a of whom he is the idol. The 
— op to Prim, Zabala (an 

nsurrectionist in 1854) is by no means 

his equal in talents and _ resources, 
while he is highly unpopular with the 
army. It may be that Prim has miseal- 
culated, or that, as one account states, he 
has been seized with illness, and is obliged 
to lead his followers in a litter, or Silla 
de Posta. No man can anticipate accidents 
such as an attack of sudden illness:— 

_ quisque vitet, nunquam homini satis, 

autum est in horas. 

But even though he personally fails in 
this attempt. another will be found to 
océupy his place, and to prolong the contest. 
The country and the Government are not 
reassured, and the Queen and her Cama- 
rilla are dismayed: By the last ae- 
counts, communications between the capital 
and the south and east of Spain were 
interrupted, and the railway was broken 
up eight leagues below Aranjuez. All 
this is, no doubt, greatly to be deplored ; 
but it arises from a wide-spread discon- 
tent—a discontent originating in malad- 
ministration and misgovernment. Whether 
a change of Ministry would make 
i better, is a moot point: that de- 
on the composition of the new 
; but, at all events, dispassionate 
men of all parties are now somewhat 
weary of the sway of O’Donnell, who has, 
from the immobility and obtuse passive- 
ness of his nature,’ overmatched Court, 
Cortes, and people. 

Parties in Spain will no doubt consider 
once and again before they enter on 
dynastic changes, but there is, nevertheless, 
a party in Spain, more considerable in in- 
fluence and intelligence than in numbers, 
which considers that Spain and Portugal 
united. would form an _ impregnable 
country, designated and defined by the 
hand of Nature, and surrounded, except 
where it joins France, by the sea. But 
whether dynastic or only ministerial 
changes are aimed at, it is plain the one or 
the other are sought to be effected by 
force, and herein lies the danger of the 
situation. A civil war may be super- 
added to a commercial and financial 
crisis, and how such an event may 
implicate France, we stop not to 
inquire. Thousands of millions of francs 
of French subjects are locked up in 
Spanish railroads and joint-stock and com- 
mercial enterprises of various kinds; and 
if this source of income be lost to some 
8,000 or 10,000 enterprising Gauls, who 
seek large interest and some political in- 
fluence in a foreign land, the actual result 
may have an immense influence on the 
French money market, and not be without 

we political consequences beyond the 

We shall watch events with 
anxiety not unmixed with grave mis- 
givings and again recur to the subject. 
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impression derived from over 

| hs cullected verece of Mr. Reade that 
one is in the workshop of some would-be 
Prometheus, On figures life-like 
in appearance meet eye. Some are in 
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various degrees of progréss, and some are 
complete and even comely in all outward 

; but the heavenly fire is as yet 
unattained, and the figures are but well- 
moulded and inanimate clay. No writer, 
who is not a poet, has essayed with equal 
success so many and so various forms of 
verse as Mr. Reade ; and yet to none, from 
the days of Bavius to those of Tupper, has 
a smaller’ measure of the poetical spirit 
been awarded. The contents of the three 
volumes of collected works which he has 
now published may best be described in the 
language of Polonius. We bave ‘‘ tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tra- 
gical-comical-historical-pastoral, scene indi- 
vidible or poem unlimited.” Almost all, the 
great poets of the last generation are imitated, 
and so successfully, moreover, that there is 
no touch of travesty. Were, indeed, the 
verses published as serious imitations of 
those whose style or thought is copied, we 
should award them the highest praise, but 
unfortunately they claim our admiration as 
original poems, and we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to pass a verdict in the main unfa- 
vourable. At one time Byron is recalled, at 
others we seem to see Wordsworth and 
Landor ; but the first has no fire, the second 
no subtlety, and the third no grace. Weare 
fain to believe that the imitation is, as it well 
may be, unconscious. Mr. Reade is evidently 
a man of high culture, with scholarly tastes 
and great command over language. He has 
read over again and again the works of the 
poets he admires, till hismind has become, so to 
speak, saturated with their modes of thought, 
and he reproduces, without being aware of 
it, ideas and conceptions to which he has 
not the slightest claim. We care little for 
the bare-faced plagiarism of single lines, or 
of this we could quote abundant proofs. One 
or two, however, will be sufficient :— 


To feel shut out, forgot the world’s forgetting 
throng, 
is an obvious reproduction of 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot. 


Grey Triton raised his wreathéd horn, and blew 
A low, long melody, 
is finely said, but unfortunately Wordsworth 
has written— — 

And hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Like a fairy sitting lonely on the shores of old 
romance— 
gives a striking picture previously conveyed 
in a similar line 
Lone sitting by the shores of old romance. 
What we seriously complain of is, that not 
only consecutive verses but entire poems are 
rolonged imitations of well-known authors. 
ill Mr. Reade maintain for one moment 
that he could have written the following 
stanza had Wordsworth not preceded him ?— 


For he had gathered while he mused 
Faiths taught by Nature through all time ; 
The sun its calm in him infused ; 
The hills their fixedness sublime ; 
From vale and wood his strengthening thought 
Had en rene power ; hea he : 
Progression’s est tones caught 
From Voices of the eternal Sea — 


or could the two next have existed had Byron 
never written /— 


The wanderer came for quiet, to forget 
The blighted hope, the inexpiable wrong, 
To soften here in solitude regret 
Of a love stamped immortal in his song, 
That but for him had lain the dead among, 
Vain essay! Wouldst thou memories conceal, 
Or forms or thoughts that to the past belo 
If the neatly wounds corroding thou wouldst 
eal, 
That solitude thou seek’st to thee shall all reveal, 


Making the past one present ; odours bear, 
Vibrations thrilling along memory’s chain, 
Felt in the chords of being till they wear 
Its pulse away ; so did he feel how vain 


again ; 














— ————— 


We might go seriatim through the three 
volumes before us, and trace every poem to 
its source. We will, however, quit the un- 
pleasant task, and will endeavour to give 
the reader an insight into the work before 
us. The first poem is entitled ‘‘ Italy,” and 
is in four cantos, like ‘“‘ Childe Harold,” 
of which it is throughout a_ reflection. 
The nature of the versification and the 
manner of treatment may both be under- 
stood from the two stanzas given above, our 
last extract having been taken fromthis poem. 
The four cantos of ‘‘ Italy,” with the explana~ 
tory or historical notes appended to thems 
occupy well-nigh half the first volume, the 
rest of which is made up: of minor poems, 
principally on Greek subjects. These are the 
best portion of the work, and, in being so, 
afford another proof of the value of Goethe’s 
advice to young writers, to attempt at first 
occasional poems, and avoid more ambitious 
efforts. No extract we can make shows Mr. 
Reade to greater advantage than the follow- 
ing, taken from a poem entitled “ The 
Olympian Gods,” too long to quote en- 
tire :— 





O yet, ere gone from me for ever, give me back 
that dream of old, 

The Olympian gods reclining on their thrones of 
cloud and gold ; 

Let me trace in living picture visions of a youth 
sublime, 

When my love was faith in idol-worship of that 
elder time. 


I pause not in memory’s chambers o’er those 
records wild that tell 

How the Titans, climbing heveanward on piled 
mountains, fought and fell ; 

Pelion and reeling Ossa from their rent fournda- 
tions hurled 

’Gainst the thunder-god, descended on his battle- 
field, the world. 


I pass by the tale revealing where rebellion, 
darkly nursed 

By the gods in secret conclave, on the cloud- 
compeller burst ; 

When the chain of fate he lowered, prescient of 
victory shown, 

Earth and Titan-gods defying to upheave him 
from his throne. 


Give me back that calmer vision when the gods, 
in fear or joy, 

Throned o’er Ida’s wooded summits, sate and 
watched beleaguered Troy ; 

Where from starry heights the cressets blazed 
above the banquet bright, 

Heaped with cates ambrosial, sparkling with the 
nectar’s rosy light. 


From the brink of heaven they watched the 
— like an azure shield, 

Isles inlaid on its bossed surface studded o’er a 
heaving field, 

Where the Grecian barks were lying with furled 
sails and cordage bare, 

Fime as gossamer threads 
slumberous summer air. 


They saw where the golden Simois mingled with 
Scamander’s stream ; 

Troy’s grey tewers bathed in sunlight ; the far 
flash and brazen gleam 

Of bright shields and helmets glittering from the 
Greek and Trojan bands, 

Where the Argive tents stretched whitening like 
strayed sea-birds on the sands, 


They heard rise the roar of battle from the 
rampart-wall o’erthrown, 

Shafts, and stones, and javelin-tempest hurled 
on Hector’s helm alone ; ' 

Stern Atrides, giant Ajax, back recoiling to the 
van, 

Doubtful if through those cleft portals burst a 
demigod or man ! 


floating on the 


Then grave Hera’s eyes refulgent on the eternal 
Father turned, 

Helmed Athena frowned on Ares, in stern wrath 
Poseidon burned ; 

Placid on his throne unshaken, unperturbed the 
Thunderer sate, 

Watching on that field of heroes each fulfil his 
law of fate. 


There Patroclus shouted, blazing in Pelides’ 
There the rally, and the flying, by the Lycian 
hero stayed ; 


, 
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But the Sire his eyes averted from that combat 
wild and vain, 

And the sigh suppressed broke from him oer 
divine on slain ! 

Back the battle surging, Hector’s heel is on the 
victor pressed, said 

And the ‘Achillean armour torn in triumph from 
his breast ; ; 

But Zeus turned his prescient forehead ; in 
those shouts the dirges heard 

Of Troy wailing o’er her hero, fate but for the 
hour deferred. 


‘‘The Dance of the Nereids” and “ Are- 
thusa” have melody of versification equal 
to that’ of the above, but are less happy in 
imagery. The second volume 18 almost en- 
tirely occupied with a poem entitled Man 
in Paradise,” and two as, called respec- 
tively ‘‘ Cain the Wanderer” and “ The 
Deluge.” These have a slight connecting 
link, or, at any rate, appear to form por- 
tions of an ambitious scheme, and constitute 
thus a speeies of trilogy. For the characters 
of these we refer the reader to Byron’s 
dramas, in which a large measure of their 
inspiration has been found. Lyrical passages 
are freely interspersed in the dramas, and 
constitute, indeed, their principal redeeming 
feature. ‘‘Revelations of Life,” also in- 
cluded in the second volume, is a long poem 
written in imitation of the Prelude. Wit- 
ness the following passage, taken almost at 


random :— 
To be alone 
Was my first boyhood’s passion; my school- 
mates 
Shared not my thoughts, their pastimes [ re- 


Si , 
I felt to be alone was liberty. 

I was impelled toward the rock and heath, 

To wild and desolate places. When the winds 
With their fierce wings swept o’er the rainy hills, 
And the grey cloud-rack drifted o’er the moor, 

I loved to shroud within its vaporous folds ; 
And, as the whirlwind soundingly swept by, 

I threw my soul exulting in the strife. 

I loved amid brown Autumn’s fallen leaves 

To linger with a strange and troubled joy 

I understood not ; while the setting sun 
Tinged them with light, I watched fim wistfully, 
Image of beauty in me felt and owned. 


The principal feature in the third volume 
is a tragedy entitled ‘‘ Catiline,” which is, 
on the whole, the best of Mr. Reade’s ambi- 
tious attempts. It is not destitute either of 
ingenuity or point; it has one or two 
striking situations ; and its dialogue is at 
times nervous and sustained. One of its 
faults is that it irresistibly calls to the mind 
a school exercise. Who butas an imposition 
would put into metre Cicero’s well-known 
orations against ‘‘ Catiline?” Yet this is 
precisely what is done by Mr. Reade. Cicero 
rises in the Senate-house and addresses 
Catiline as follows :— 


How !—dar’st thou enter thus the Senate-house ? 

Dost thou not blush, atrocious Catiline ; 

Or ebbs thy blood back to thy frighted heart, 

That thou dost look so ae ? Dar’st thou insult 

Our patience? whither doth thy madness tend ? 

Have ce the city’s guards, the troops drawn 
ou 

The armed Senate, the averted looks 

Of all oa men, appalled thee? Know’st thou 


no 

Barefaced. assassin ! what all present know, 

Dared they confess—thy plot to fire the city, 

To slaughter all in one vast massacre ; 

My life the first, not worthless, for the gods 

Saved me to be the worker of thy ruin. 

There sits the man who has planned out your 
_ murders ! 

His camp in Italy, his troops are arming 

Under your eyes ; and yet he lives !—O 

Aad a !—this the Senate knows, and 


He Lives !—lives, did I say ?—dares come among 


us, 
Let the truth lighten in your faces !—there 
The gladiator takes his be among you ! 
And with his wolfish eye marks out each man 


For his particular slaughter ! while we think 


We have done enough if we avert his strok 
And make them straws, I see oe 
si ve Fathers ! on, f° wane 
‘him stand forth, and, if he dare sham 
The heart of falsehood by denying woe t : 


dignity. Catiline, mortally wounded in the 
ooh with the soldiers of the Republic, 
staggers on to the stage; and ing a last 
attempt to turn the fortunes of the day by 

illing the leader of the forces, Petreius, 
falls dead at his feet. A dramatic poem, en- 
titled “ Life’s Episode,” which follows, and 
the interest of which hinges upon a supposed 
fratricide, is much less happy ; and the com- 
position by which in turn it is followed— 
‘¢The Laureate Wreath,” a poem in twelve 
parts—is hopelessly dreary. We have now 
glanced at every poem of any pretension in 
the three volumes before us, and we end by 
expressing our regret that Mr. Reade has 
thought proper to publish his collected 
works. He isasmooth versifier, and a plea- 
sant, a careful, and a painstaking writer. 
No slipshod lines or forced epithets disfigure 
his page ; and if none of the poets of the first 
half of the present century had written, he 
would have been a profound and genuine 
poet. Unfortunately, no amount of journey- 
work will make an artist ; no copying of the 
best models will give creative power; and, 
pleasant companion though he be, there is no 
niche for Mr. Reade in the ‘‘Temple of 
Fame ;”’ no place for his name in the ‘‘ Scroll 
of Poets.” His present publication seems 
to us an attempt equally bold and hopeless 
to grasp the laurel, in the same manner as 
‘rare Ben Jonson,” by calling his plays 
works—a habit with which Jonson was often 
reproached by his contemporaries, and the 
memory of which Suckling has handed down 
in his ‘‘ Sessions of the Poets,” where he in-. 
troduces ‘‘good old Ben,” who 


Told them pay he deserved the Bays, 
For his were calléd works, when others were 
but plays. 








POLAND. 

The Private History of a Polish Insurrection, from 
Official and Unofficial Sources. By H. Suther- 
land Edwards. 2Vols. (Saunders, Otley & Co.) 

OTHING is so unpopular with English- 
men as an unsuccessful rebellion. The 
verdict always is, people should submit to 
anything, until they are strong enough to 
throw off their oppressors. This is very good 
advice, but very difficult to follow. The 
sacred right of insurrection can only keep 
itself alive by constant self-assertion. The 
spider of Robert Bruce tried thirty-nine 
times to reach the beam before it succeeded, 
and, though we do not like to be reminded of 
it, we owe the liberties we enjoy in a great 
measure to foreign intervention. That part 
of the history of England is probably studied 

a great deal more abroad than we have any 

idea of. Anything like an historical argu- 

ment is looked upon almost as an offence, 
and certainly as mere pedantry, by practical 

Englishmen, who only care to know that 

their ancestors have somehow handed down 

to them a‘ free government, and who are 
determined to preserve it. 

But every now and then, the fact that some 
political Enceladus is turning uneasily on his 
side, and that an eruption in some neighbour- 
ing kingdom is the consequence, becomes an 
event of so much European importance that 
our countrymen rush to take a nearer inspec- 
tion of the accompanying phenomena, as 
they would to Etna or Vesuvius. The 
tourist, in either case, is naturally anxious 
to record his impressions, in the first instance 
exactly as they occur; and afterwards he 
weaves a connected narrative, partly from his 
own experience, and partly from such sources 
as are open to everyone. Whilst the contest 
is actually going on, and Englishmen—who 
do not like to be mistaken any more than their 
leading political journal—are in some doubt 
as to whether they are going to shake hands 
with a nation free like the selves, or declare 
for order at any price, they cannot refuse to 
pay some kind of attention to ‘‘Our Own 
Correspondent ;” and though consistency has 
lost all claim to be considered a virtue, when 
he puts his letters together, and adds an 
account of events almost forgotten, we grant 
him a hearing rather from old friendship than 
because we are much interested in his tale. 





The termination of the’tragedy has much 


~ 





The chief fact we gather from Mr. Edwards’ 
31 


first volume, which consists almost entirely 
of fresh matter, is that the Poles never have 
been and never will be contented with Russian 
domination. There does not seem to be the 
slightest chance of any compromise what- 
ever :— 


In Poland, whenever there is any y wanes 
war against Russia, no men calling themselves 
Poles can say much against it without seeming 


to themselves on the Russian side... . 
Every man in Poland above the position of a serf 
detests the domination of fo ers, but 

different opinions are entertained as to the best 


means of escaping from it, 


If the Poles had understood their true 
interests, they would have risen against 
Russia during the Crimean war. Even now 
it is quite impossible to comprehend how they 
managed to let such an opportunity go by. 
They thought themselves so important that 
they could name their own price. The chief 
of the Polish emigration informed the French 
Government that the Poles would not stir 
unless the Allies formally engaged to obtain 
concessions for them as one of the conditions 
of peace. This was a fatal error. But the 
Poles have always been deficient in states- 
men. Napoleon said there was only one of 
them fit to be their King. They were i 
fat, but they resolved to be fatter before 
they kicked, and their keeper had time 
to take precautions. Piedmont set one 
example, and Austria the other. Pied- 
mont threw in its lot with France and 
England, and has become great by sharing 
in great actions. Austria attempted to keep 
friends with both parties, and the loss of 
Lombardy was her reward. Perhaps England 
was never so little inclined to interfere in a 
foreign quarrel as in the year 1863, and that 
was precisely the time the Poles selected for 
their latest, uprising. 

There are five classes in Poland—work- 
men, students, Jews, and the upper classes. 
Singularly enough, when the ision with 
the military took place, in 1861, each class 
lost one or more of its members. But the 
native aristocracy had the address to prevent 
an explosion at that time ; and their for- 
bearance resulted in tlie dissolution of the 
famous Agricultural Society. Upon this the 
moderate party lost all influence, and Prince 
Gortschakoff, who had been unable to hold 
the strong position of the Alma, had no 
hesitation in ordering his soldiers to fire 
volley after volley upon an unarmed and un- 
resisting crowd. Things remained tolerably 
uiet till two years afterwards; and even 
then—even in January, 1863—there were 
scarcely a dozen men in Poland who really 
wanted an insurrection. Nor is it very easy 
to understand why it | ym out at all. There 
were no good grounds for expecting forei 
interference. Tt was the — possible 
season in the year. The peasant question 
was still unsettled. Still, it broke out ; and 
within a month afterwards the moderate 
party had again lost all influence. It never 
seems to have stood the slightest chance of 
any real success. The mili dictatorship 
of the insurgents was placed in the hands of 
Langiewicz ; and after his fall the only 
sensible thing for the Poles would have been 
to have accepted an amnesty, and waited for 
better times. As long, owever, as the 
‘* National Government” managed to exist 
its commands were obeyed, but at ~y 
the spring of 1864, the insurrection 
ceased to exist. 

The Polish question, to our minds, is the 
least interesting of all European questions. 
Mr. Edwards, who has given great attention 
to the subject, confesses that he cannot form 
any idea how it is to be settled. The Poles 
have never shown themselves fit for liberty ; 
nor could they maintain it, hemmed in as 
they are by three t despotic Powers. The 
kindest thing England can do is to declare at 
once that it will never, under any ¢ireum- 
stances, interfere in their favour. If these 
volumes have any circulation abroad, they 
will go far to im that fact. A rising in 
Warsaw is quite as hapelen an aeade Male 
The Russian Government would rather de- 





populate Poland than give up an inch of its 
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territory ; and in the face of such a resolution, 
we can only hope never to hear of a Polish 
rebellion again. 

One word on the book as a literary per- 
formance. It has the unpardonable fault of 
telling the story twice over. The author is 
tng 6 hovering round his ‘subject, but 
never es up his mind to grapple with it. 
We have neither a clear account of Poland 
nor of the Russian policy, nor of that pursued 
by the foreign Governments. Throughout, a 
journalist, not a real author, is speaking. We 
are supposed to be acquainted with events of 
which we receive no account ; and to get any 
clear and connected idea of the events Mr. 
Edwards witnessed, we should recommend 
our readers to seek assistance from some of 
our contemporaries, who, we suspect, have 

. possessed a clue to the labyrinth, which was 
not furnished them by the constructor. 








CLUBS, TAVERNS, AND COFFEE- 
HOUSES OF LONDON, 


Club Life of London, with Anecdotes of the Clubs, 
Coffee-houses, and Taverns of the Metropolis 
during the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries. By 
J. Timbs. 2 Vols. (Bentley.) 

[Second Notice. } 


(* the dinners at Brookes’s Mr. Timbs 
does not speak at all. Very pleasant 
dinners they were in the administration of 
the Duke of Wellington in 1828 and 1829, 
when Brookes’s was an Opposition club, and 
during the administrations of Earl Grey and 
Viscount Melbourne, when it was a Ministerial 
club. Parties of six, eight, ten, or a dozen, 
for which the names were put down a day or 
two before, frequently took place. The 
company, the conversation, and the fare 

- were all . Two and even five sovereigns 
were in those days spent in clubs for every 
one that is disbursed now. The late Lords 


. Sefton, Nugent, and Kensington (who had 


been a Lord of the Admiralty in Charles 
Fox’s administration), the Hon. Wm. Maule 
(afterwards Lord Panmure), old Sir R. Heron, 
“member for Peterborough, Henry Luttrel, 
Tom Creevy, Maurice FitzGerald, Knight, 
of Kerry, and Lord Wm. Russell (afterwards 
so barbarously murdered by his valet, 
Courvoisier), and many others, preserved 
the traditions and convivial habits prevail- 
- ing in the days of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Jekyll, and Jockey of Norfolk. Lord Grey 
seldom visited Brookes’s in the three years 
before he became Premier in 1830, but in 
1828-9, Lord Althorpe, Lord John Russell, 
and Wm. Lambe (afterwards Lord Mel- 
bourne), often visited the club. 

Viscount Althorpe was a great reader of 
newspapers and pamphlets. His manners 
were easy and unaffected, and, possessing 
excellent judgment and common sense, he 
was frequently consulted by young public 
men as to the line they should take in 
debate or the questions they should specially 


| “7: 

m. Lambe had long been a member of 
Brookes’s when he first became a Cabinet 
Minister. He was, indeed, a favourite 
member of the club for some years before 
the death of Mr. Fox, when he sat for Leo- 
minster in 1804. In early life he was dis- 
inguished for his fine sense, keen insight 
into character, cheerful spirits, and cordial 
manners. Till he became an official as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland under Canning, 
in 1827, he was a constant attendant at the 
club, and was the life and soul of the choicest 
spirits within it. Geo. Lambe, his brother, 
was also Se grog ao at Brookes’s. 
George & good of ability and 
shrewdness, and was highly po me He 
ha saeamnd - a Poa called ‘* Whistle for 

” scou y Byron in “‘ English Bards.” 
The late Marquis of Laundawss rarely 
visited the club. When he did come in, 
his conversation # asesrtyeh ran on history, 

- fo litics, French memoirs, or novels. 
Yon aT owne was one of the proposers 

of ‘the late First Minister of the Crown, 
- Viscount Palmerston, for Brookes’s, wlien 
-“he’ joined Lord Grey’s Cabinet in 1830. 
’ It is now. nearly six-and-thirty years 








since Lord Palmerston was admitted a 
member. Some old party men _ were 
dis to black-ball him for his con- 
tributions to the ‘‘New Whig Guide,” and 
among these was a Lincolnshire baronet, 
who charged him with writing the “‘ Political 
Alphabet,” beginning— 

A was an Althorpe, as dull a hog, 

B was black Brougham, a surly cur dog. 


But the attempt was unsuccessful, and it is 
to the credit of Tierney, Creevy, Newport, 
Methuen, and Robert Gordon, all of whom 
were severely treated in the *‘ New Whig 
Guide,” that they laughed at the objection, 
and ballotted for the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Viscount Palmerston appeared but 
twice at the club during Lord Grey’s tenure 
of office, but on these occasions he won the 
good opinion of those so long politically op- 
posed to him. Five or six-and-thirty years 
ago Viscount Palmerston was much less gene- 
rally known than he became sixteen years 
afterwards, but even in 1830 he was dis- 
tinguished by tact, wsage du monde, suave 
manners, and administrative ability. 

From 1827 to 1831 no one visited the club 
oftener than Sir Fras. Burdett. His con- 
versation was pleasant and gentlemanly, and 
full of political anecdote. The Whigs ad- 
mitted that from 1825 till 1832 Burdett had 
greatly improved as a party man, and the 
leaders of the party in both Houses were, 
during the interval, on most familiar terms 
with him. He occasionally dined and got up 
dinner parties at the club, and sometimes in 
the dull part of the season would invite from 
three to half-a-dozen members of Brookes’s 
to dine at his noble mansion, within a stone’s- 
throw, at 25 St. James’s Place. To the very 
last Burdett was a reader of ‘* Cobbett’s Re- 
gister.”” When he entered Brookes’s onaSatur- 
day morning he would take the ‘‘ Register ”’ 
into the back-parlour, where there were never 
more than two or three members, and, retir- 
ing into a corner, would devour it on the sly. 
When a subscription was raised at the club 
in 1822 for Sir R. Wilson—struck off the 
army for his conduct at Queen Caroline’s 
funeral—Burdett handed in a cheque for 
1,5001., and Lambton (afterwards Lord 
Durham) followed suit for a like sum. 

Tierney visited the club a good deal in 
1828 and 1829, when he was much on the 
shady side of sixty. He conversed well, and 
spoke still better. But his manner was 
rather cold and undemonstrative. He was 
more clear-headed than sympathetic, but in 
the consultative council of the club, and of 
the Whigs generally, he held a very high 
place, and deserved to hold it. 

Tom Creevy, who had represented Thet- 
ford and Morpeth, was a man of the same 
kind of intellect as Tierney. He was rather 
shy and retiring in manner if you were not 
well acquainted with him, but at a home or 
a convivial dinner he was excellent company. 
The literary element was strong at Brookes’s 
in 1829-30. There were Lords Holland, 
Dillon, and John Russell, Mackintosh, 
Jeffrey, Sam Rogers, Richard Sharpe, 
Thomas Moore, George Lambe, T. B. Ma. 
caulay, Shiel Wyse, and Henry Luttrel, a man 
of great conversational powers, varied accom- 
or apna. and fine animal spirits. Luttrel 

ad a great command of language, and a 
happy facility of versification. His admirable 
small-talk at the club cannot be better de- 
scribed than in his own lines :— 


How much at home was Charles in all 
The talk aforesaid, nicknamed small ; 
Seldom embarrassed, never slow, 

His maxim always ‘‘ Touch and go.” 


The present Earl of Derby was a frequent 
attendant at Brookes’s in 1829 and 1830, and 
no man of the Whig party was more ardent 
and eloquent at that time. The late Sir J. 
Graham also was a constant frequenter of 
Brookes’s in 1828, 1829, and 1830. He was 
then one of the finest-looking men on town, 
and a great favourite in the club and out 
of it. 

The banking interest was very strong at 
Brookes’s. It was represented by Denison 
(brother of Lady Coningham), Robarts 
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(brother-in-law of Tierney), Tom _ Raikes, 
a bank director, Barnett (of Barnetts, 
Hoare, and Co.), John Smi (of Smith, 
Payne, and Co.), and Sam gers (of 
Rogers, Olding, and Co.). The exceptional 
men in the club in 1830 were O’Connell and 
Leslie, Grove Jones, formerly of the Guards, 
commonly called Baffer Jones, and the 
author of the letters signed ‘‘ Radical” in 
the Times. None of these details are given 
by Mr. Timbs. 

In all that Mr. Timbs says of White’s from 
1698 to the beginning of the present century 
he is generally correct. What we, want to 
know, however, is White’s of the present 
generation, White’s for the last forty or 
fifty years—from 1815 or 1825 to 1865. On 
this point, however, if he knows anything, 
the compiler tells us nothing. White’s was 
always an aristocratic club at which high 
and heavy play was going on. It is true, as 
Mr. Timbs states, that the least difference of 
opinion always ended in a bet, a book for 
entering which was provided, and was laid 
on the table, as in some of the common 
rooms of the colleges of Oxford. More than 
a century ago, Horace Walpole St. Leger, of | 
the Doneraile family, and George Selwyn, | 
were members of White’s, as was the Rigby — 
of Junius. The very waiters at this club | 
sometimes rose to fame and fortune. | 
Thomas Rumbold, originally a waiter at | 
White’s, got an appointment in India, and ~ 
suddenly rose to be Sir Thomasand Governor | 
of Madras. He married a daughter of Dr. 
Law, Bishop of Carlisle. Bob Maoreth, 
another waiter at the club, made a large 
fortune. White’s gave a ball to the Allied 
Sovereigns in 1814, which cost close upon 
10,0001., and three weeks after a dinner to the 
Duke of Wellington, which cost close upon 
2, 5001. . 

For the last forty years White’s has beena _ 
more fashionable club than Brookes’s. More 
of the territorial aristocracy belonged to 
Brookes’s, but most of the titled men of 
highest fashion, whether Whigs or Tories, [ 
belonged to White’s. The Dukes of Devon- 
shire, Argyle, and Cleveland—all Whigs— ~ 
were of it; and so was Lord Jersey, in his 
Whiggish days, as well as George Anson, f 
Paul Methuen, Tom Duncombe, and many 5 
others. In fashionable and well-dressed men, 
in dandies and exquisites, White’s was pre- ~ 
eminent. There were, in 1828 and 1829, 
the Marquess of Worcester (afterwards Duke 
of Beaufort), Lord Lowther, now Earl of 
Lonsddale, Lords Tullamore, Mountcharles, © 
Deerhurst, Clare, Glengall, Alvanley, and 
Chesterfield ; the Fitzclarences, George Womb- 
well, Sir George Warrender, Dawson, Damer, 
Sir Charles Bagot, Vesey FitzGerald, Fred. 
Trench, William Pitt Rose, Sir John Beckett, 
Sir Charles Long, Colonel Armstrong, and | 
Lord Allen, commonly called King Allen. 7 
Captain Gronow, whose statements Mr. Timbs 
too implicitly adopts, describes Allen’s person | 
correctly enough, but he underrates his | 
mental calibre and dry, cynical humour. 
Allea, it is true, had not a large for- 7 
tune, but. he possessed a small landed estate, | 
called Lady Town, in the county of Kildare, © 
a county which an ancestor of his represented "7 
in 1727. Allen was a great gun at Kildare ~ 
Street Club House, in Dublin, and when 
sojourning in that city more than forty years ~ 
ago declared that there was not a laundress ~ 
in Ireland competent to starch his neckcloths. 
These were sent to Mrs. Pritchard, laundress, 
living in the Mardol, Shrewsbury, in an ~ 
official frank, and the laundress returned them 
under cover to a high functionary, his friend. _| 
Men of middle age may remember King” 
Allen prominently lounging in the members || 
box at the opera some thirty years ago. AJ 
far more unpopular man than Captain Gronow | 
describes Allen to be in his day, was Quentin | 
Dick, a millionaire, also a member of White’s. 
Dick was a great friend of Lord Hereford’s 
and Wilson Corker, and lived much with 
them. Lord Castlereagh, now Manne of 
Londonderry, was a great favourite at White’s 
some thirty years ago. Among the them 
military members of. the club were Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, Lord Brudenell, Colond 
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Standish O’Grady, and Colonel Lygon. Of 
ali the men a frequented White’s from 
1824 to 1834, by far the most popular and 
most witty was Lord Alvanley. He was 
much more than this. He was also a man of 
sound sense and judgment, and of elevated 
political views. For the last thirty years 
the major part of the Conservative party 
congregate at the Carlton, but White's still 
preserves its renown as the fashionable club 
par excellence. 

In speaking of some of the modern clubs, 
the very commencement of which he must 
remember, Mr. Timbs falls into errors. 
Lord Nugent was one only of the half-dozen 
founders of the Wyndham. The real origi- 
nator was a Welshman of the name of 
Llewellyn, who had joined Lord Nugent, 
General Bristow, and others, in assisting by 
their presence the patriot canse in Spain in 
1823. The provisional committee of the 
club was composed of the Earl of Fife, the 
Marquis of Sligo, General Sir Thomas Dyer, 
Lord Clanricarde, Mr. Hudson Gurney, and 
others. The club is not named from the 
mansion, 11 St. James’s Square, which never 
belonged to the Right Hon. Wm. Wyndham, 
but from the house, 107 Pall Mall (long 
since pulled down), which did belong 
to that gentleman ; and which the 
club, when constituted, rented and occu- 

ied at the close of 1827. In 1828 the 

indham purchased the late Earl of Bies- 
sington’s house, 7 St. James’s Square, now 
in the occupation of the Earl of Derby. 
The military and Irish elements greatly pre- 
dominated at the Windham between 1827 
and 1833. These were the Earl of Cavan, 
Burgess Camac, Sir Philip Roche, Sir §. 
Halse, Sir Loftus Otway, Colonel FitzGibbon, 
and others. Among Irish members were 
Alexander Dawson, M.P., Leader, Lambert, 
Hutchinson, Talbot, Grattan, Ruthven, 
Bellew, Robert King, now Earl of Kingston, 
Henry Villiers Stuart, now Lord Stuart de 
Decies, and many others. Among the 
English members, Charles Buller, EK. L. 
Bulwer, Horsman, Colonel Torrens, Wm. 
Blamire Divett, John Parker, M.P. for 
Sheffield, Turner, of Blackburne, John East- 
hope, afterwards Sir John, and Masterton 
Ure. The library at the Windham was that 
of the Earl of Blessington, and it was well 
filled with standard works. When the Reform 
and Carlton Clubs started into existence, 
some thirty years ago, the Parliamentary and 
Bar elements were greatly abstracted from 
the Windham. 

Mr. Timbs is in error in stating that the 
Reform Club was first located in Gwydyr 
House, Whitehall. It was first located in 
Pall Mall, at No. 111 (since pulled down), 
and subsequently was temporarily removed 
to Whitehall, while the present house was 
building. Edward Ellice, Joseph Hume, 
and Henry Warburton, took the most promi- 
nent part in the formation of the club. 
Among the earliest members were Lords 
Durham, Duncannon, John Russell, King, 
Radnor, and Nugent. O’Connell, Shiel, 
John Jervis, Grote, Whittle Harvey, Henry 
G. Ward, and many others, joined the club 
at its formation. These facts are not stated 
by Mr. Timbs, who appears to know as 
little of the secrets of the Reform Club as of 
Brookes’s, White’s, or the Windham. Mr. 
Timbs considerably overrates the merits of 
Soyer, who was by no means first-rate in 
his art. The cookery at the Reform while 
he was chef was indifferent. Soyer rarely 
gave attention to a dinner unless it was 
ordered by some man of rank or political 
importance in the club who could forward 
his views or interests. Mr. Timbs is right 
in stating that the cuisine at Crockford’s was 
excellent, more especially from 1827 to 1830. 
The beautiful panelling of the rooms at 
Crockford’s, and all the exquisite cabinet- 
work, was wrought by the late Mr. Horton, 
of Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, under 
the superintendence of Wyatt. 

_ One of the best chapters in Mr. Timbs’s 
first volume is dedicated to Captain Morris, 
the Whig bard, of convivial memory. ‘‘ For 
half-a-century Charles Morris moved in the 








first society, mixing freely with the Prince of 
Wales, Charles Fox, Lord Moira, the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Egremont, Sheridan, &c. 
Morris’s means were small, and to the credit 
of Jockey of Norfolk be it stated, the noble 
Duke afforded him a beautiful retreat at 
Brockham, in Surrey, upon the banks of the 
river Mole, and at the foot of the noble 
range of which Box Hill forms the most 
picturesque point. Some of Morris’s ballads 
and songs are admirable. A proof of their 
popularity is, that they have gone through 
about thirty editions. The Captain was as 
fond of London as good Dr. Johnson, as 
appears from the lines :— 

In town let me live then, in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I ; 

If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 


Morris continued to be the laureate of the 
Beef Steak Club till 1831, when he retired, in 
his eighty-sixth year. He lived at Brockham 
till July 11, 1838, when he expired, in his 
ninety-third year. He retained his spirits and 
gaiety of heart to the last, so that he truly 
remonstrated :— 


When life charms my heart, must I kindly be 
told 
I’m too gay and too happy for one that’s so old. 


Mr. Timbs’s second volume is dedicated 
to the coffee-houses, taverns, and saloop- 
houses of the metropolis. He tells us of 
Addison, Swift, Arbuthnot, Savage, Pope, 
and Budgell at Button’s ; of Dryden and Colly 
Cibber, at Wills’; of Thurlow at Nando’s ; 
of Goldsmith at the St. James’s and Globe ; 
of Garrick and Murphy at Tom’s ; and so on 
through the list. 

At the Star and Garter, in Pall Mall, Lord 
Byron killed Mr. Chaworth. Seventy years 
ago the best claret in England was sold at 
this house. 

Coffee-houses of the old school are now 
nearly extinct. There is nothing now like 
the New and Old Slaughter’s, St. Martin’s 
Lane; the Piazza, in Covent Garden; the 
Mount Coffee House, in Grosvenor Street, 
kept by Read ; the Blenheim, kept by 
Fosbury ; and the Grosvenor, in Bond Strect, 
kept by Molloy, servant of Sir Thomas 
Picton. Almost the only coffee-house of the 
old school still flourishing is the Gray’s Inn, 
where the venison and the port are as good 
as in the days of John Hullock and Joe 
Littledale, subsequently two of Her Majesty's 
judges, or in the days of Robert. Espinasse, 
legal tutor to many of the men now on the 
Bench. On the whole, these are amusing and 
very readable volumes, and though in refer- 
ence to modern clubs there are here and 
there some mistakes and mis-statements, yet 
this is the best history of clubs and ote 
house life that has appeared in our day. 








ECCE HOMO. 








Ecce Homo : a Survey of the Life and Work of 
Jesus Christ. (Macmillan & Co.) 
NDER a title which is meant to be 
striking, but has only succeeded in 
being wantonly profane, we have nothing 
more or less than a collection of somewhat 
out-of-the-way sermons. We are invited, 
indeed, in a very short preface, to do as the 
author has done, and “place ourselves in 
imagination at the time when he whom we 
call Christ was simply a young man of pro- 
mise.” But this demand -upon our faculties 
or our reverence is quite illusory. The 
divine Nature is never left out of sight for a 
moment. In the second chapter there is a 
very feeble effort at rationalizing ; but: after 
this, all preliminary fencings with the subject 
are over, aud we come at once to a very 
commonplace discussion about the difference 
between the ideas of a temporal and a spiri- 
tual Messiah. 

Throughout the book the writer labours 
under the impression that he has something 
new to tell the world about Our Saviour. 
But the distinction between the morality as 
preached by Christ and by the ancient philo- 
sophers is extremely old, and the only novelties 
struck out are purchased by the sacrifice of all 
consistency in the argument. Upon sucha | 
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theme as Christianity, a very little scholarship 
is required to spin out any quantity of ob- 
servations. There is no evidence to show 
that the author is at all acquainted with the 
details of the foundation of the Christian 
commonwealth. The assumptions are of the 
usual nature that preachers make in address- 
ing their congregations, and which are quite 
in place’ in the pulpit, for speaker and 
audience are equally agreed in foregone con~ 
clusions. Our author has read enough of 
those books which investigate our Saviour’s 
motives from what is called a sensible 
and practical point of view, to be able 
to imitate their jargon, and mimic for 
a moment their methods of reasoning. 
But our readers need not be alarmed. 
He merely wants to show what a very 
catholic and comprehensive genius he pos- 
sesses. There is no faculty of criticism in 
him. He will not shake the faith of a single 
Christian. His object is merely to Rr " 
and throw up a rag every now and then to 
catch the Phe of free-thinking. He is no 
free-thinker himself. He may profess only 
to ‘‘accept those conclusions about Christ, 
not which church doctors or even apostles 
have sealed with their authority, but which 
the facts themselves, critically weighed, ap- 
ar to warrant.” But ‘‘ the facts” are to 
is apprehension the various histories of the 
Gospel exactly as they stand. The story of 
the woman taken in adultery he knows some 
have thought an interpolation in that place, 
but he does not feel inclined to give it up, as: 
it affords an opportunity of exhibiting Our 


Saviour as a very modest young man—a piece’: 
of humour thoroughly ¢ teristic of the 
whole volume. 

It may seem rather a singular comparison, 


but in the sweeping generalities, and in the: 
apparent determination to teach everybody 
everything, we are strongly reminded of, Sir, 
Archibald Alison. Here is one example to» 
show what we mean: “‘ Homer by creating 
literature, Socrates by creating science, Caesar: 
by carrying civilization inland from the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Newton by starting 


science upon a career of — ee may 
be said to have attained this eminente.” 


The eminence alluded to involves a metaphor 
this new spiritual light does not understand. 
These great men are ‘‘as levers to uplift the 
earth and roll it in another course.” We 
have heard of the ot ero, but we did not 
know before the spot was to be gained by 
climbing to a metaphorical height above our 
fellow creatures. But this is not enough. - 
‘* These men gave a single impact like that 
which is conceived to have first set the planets 
in motion ; Christ claims to be a perpetual. 
attractive power, like the sun which deter- 
mines their orbit. They contributed to 
men some discovery, and ; 
Christ’s discovery is himself.” 
to accept this extraordi jumble of ideas - 
as a discovery of the ‘*‘ great Discoverer!” We - 
should like to know what the author thinks: 
science was doing during the 2,000 years: 
from the time of its ‘‘ creation” by So- 
crates !! to the day when Newton impressed 
his ‘‘impact” upon it. Judging from the 
place allotted to Homer, we can only sup- 
pose our anonymous friend has somewhere 
met with the quotation, ‘‘Great men lived 
before Agamemnon,” &c., and has understood 
it literally. He probably forgot the book of 
Job, to say no more. 

In another place the author tries to be 
jocose. ‘*The Christian Communion is a 
club-dinner ; but the club is the New Jeru- 
salem ; God and Christ are members of it.” 
Of course, the effect of this is immediately 
smoothed away. In a popular preacher these 
tricks are allowable. All we object to is 
being obliged to read them. 

But we have devoted too much space to 
this book already. We should be sorry to 
say it was written by a man witiout principle. 
But we must affirm there is no trace of the 
scholar or the theologian in its pages. It 
would require an unusual combination of the 
three to do any justice to the under- 
taking ; and if it was achieved, such an one 
would not scrawl over his title-page the sneer 
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of Pi or its free translation by the false 
prophets, ‘‘ Lo, here is Christ.” 


—— 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. 


ish Travellers and Italian Brigands. A 
rrative cf Ca) and Captivity. By W. J. 
ols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Ly 

, ‘to being the captive of brigands, 
N the most disugrematte condition of life 
must be that of a d himself—that is to 
say, when he’is in that state of life to which he 
gaa any te my “7 been pleased to Zs 
him. For a brigand off duty, a brigand who 
has retired for a few iar! from business 
with a competence—in other words, a brigand 
who has given himself up to the authorities 
and is comfortably located in prison—seems 
to enjoy the dolce far niente almost as much 
as a Neapolitan lazzarone, who has never 
been néarer the summit of Vesuvius than 
his begging propensities may have 
carried him after an English party along the 
Herculaneum road. ‘‘ What punishment 
is it to a brigand—formerly an idle, good- 
for-nothing peasant, who has by murder or 
homicide forfeited all claims to earning an 
honest livelihood—to be confined in prison 
and allowed to buy any quantity of food and 
tobacco with the earnings of brigandage? 
What do these men glory in more me idle- 
ness and plenty to eat?” 

In these volumes, however—which will be 
devoured by everyone who can get at them, 
and which, we trust, will indemnify Mr. 
Moens at least the amount of his ransom— 
we are made quite at home with the real 
working life of an Italian brigand. Danger, 
constant walking, exposure to every sort of 
weather except a broiling sun, and semi- 
starvation, seem to be his ordinary lot. Not 
that, if the experience of Mr. Moens is to be 
considered decisive, the brigands move far 
from their homes. He was in the power of 
Manzo’s band for more than three months ; 
seldom sleeping above two nights on the 
same spot, except on one occasion, yet the 
area of his marches was confined to the 
summits and slopes of the tolerably high 
mountains which frown over the plain of 
Salerno. 

mi. after day,” to use the captive’s own 
w ‘I eould distinguish the white houses 
of the town, and tried to fancy that I could 
see the Hotel Vittoria. A trifie to the south 
Leould distinguish the temples of Pestum, 
and some ten miles to the north of these a 
few white houses representing Battipaglia, 
where the ruffians who surrounded me had 
lain in waiting for so many hours.” But the 
seven ri of mountains which separated 
him on this vantage-ground from Salerno 
presented insurmountable obstacles to the 
troops of the Italian Government. Once, 
indeed, they came sufficiently near to fight, 
and ‘‘ [do believe the soldiers took special 
aim at me, the tallest of the party... . I 
thanked God for my escape from my rescuers, 
and felt anything but charitably disposed 
towards their rulers, who ought years ago to 
have cleared their country from these ruftians, 
instead of leaving them alone till they carried 








off an 


Mr. Moens was not alone in his misfor- 
tunes. He was soon introduced to his com- 
panions— ‘‘ a young man about twenty-eight, 
with a black beard of a month’s growth, 
dressed just like Manzo’s band, who was in- 
troduced to me as Don Cice, alias Don Fran- 


.cesco Visconti, and one Tomasino, his cousin, 


a boy of fourteen years old... . Little 
Tomasino was as fat as possible, and seemed 
to enjoy his life like a child. He was a 
great favourite with the band, and was 
er half.a brigand.” Much as the band 
play with the urchin, they never forgot 

usiness, for when his ransom wes delayed 


“* poor little Tomasino was made to write in 
a similar strain, only that his head was to be 








tty much alike upon what could be got ; 
ut meat and wine were seldom seen in the 
camp. Even bread, in any quantity, was 
unusual. Sometimes water was scarce ; 
cially when the soldiers were at hand. en 
‘‘two or three ascended the mountain to 
search for snow,” and would return with 
masses carried on a stick. 

Sometimes on the summit of a mountain, 
entirely surrounded by high trees ; sometimes 
in clefts by rushing streams, whose noise 
drowned any voice raised high in conversa- 
tion ; sometimes in grottos or caves, and 
sometimes in watercourses, dry during the 
summer weather—the brigands and their pri- 
soners would pass the nights. The occupa- 
tion of the band was to keep guard on the 
captives, to look out for signals indicating 
the approach of soldiers or a ransom, as the 
case might be, and to forage for food. This 
last was a most expensive article :— 


I do not believe that any articles of food are 
supplied by manutengoli gratis to the brigands ; 
they pay for what they get at most exorbitant 
ron ; and the way in which the napoleons go 

or bread, sheep, cheese, bacon, &c., is truly 
surprising. I often inspected the captain’s 
accounts, and saw clearly from them and the 
price paid for everything, that five-sixths of the 
money received in the shape of ransoms by the 
brigands go to the peasants, who are thus the 
persons actually benefiting by brigandage! All 
the time I was in their hands I used to inquire 
the prices of various articles in the towns, and 
got a very accurate idea of what the brigands 
paid for them ; a pezzo, equal to about 3s. 4d., 
was the peasants’ ordinary price for a loaf weigh- 
ing 34lbs. English ; this cost from 3d. to 6d. in the 
towns, according to whether it was made of 
rye, maize, or wheat, but this made no difference 
in the price paid by the brigands. A coarse 
cotton shirt cost them 8s. 4d., and washing one, 
3s. 4d.; each cartridge for a revolver cost the 
same, and everything else in proportion. 


The peasants appear, therefore, to be the 
class which really gains most from brigand- 
age. On the other hand, they are in a most 
unpleasant position. The brigand is willing 
to pay well, but he insists upon being served. 
The Government cannot protect either the 
traveller or the contadino; but it will confiscate 
a ransom on its way, and punish the bearer 
for keeping up communication with the 
enemy. There is little romance about these 
bushrangers of Southern Europe. They are 
grossly ignorant, and nothing astonished 
them so much as the cleverness of the 
Inglese, who always knew in which direction 
to look for Salerno or Naples, and who could 
even give a shrewd guess as to the time of 
day or night. They are very religious after 
the fashion of Dr. Johnson’s friend Camp- 
bell, who always took off his hat when he 
passed outside a church. They were as 
curious as Italian guides and peasants usually 
are; and as we have observed ourselves in 
Italy, the men far more so than the 
women ; for the brigands are by no means 
without female society, or brigandesses. 
‘They were dressed exactly like the men, 
and their hair was cut short ; all four were 
part of the goods and chattels of their respec- 
tive masters; they had no share of the 
ransom-money, and were often beaten and 
ill-treated by their lords.” 

The Viscontis, being near home, dwelling, 
in fact, in the village to which Mr. Moens 
was conducted on his release, were able to 
come to the necessary terms without much 
delay, and he was left alone. Fortunately 
for lim, he was a good walker, and could 
beat his companions, as they called them- 
selves, onalong march. Indeed, throughout 
he seems to have shown superior pluck, 
and to have been treated like a gentleman, 
except when the extremities of danger or of 
need effaced all considerations but those of 
personal safety. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid; all we 
want is money,” he was told almost as soon 
as he was torn from the arms of his wife ; 
and this was the language held throughout 
until money was forthcoming, and he was 
once more a free man. 

Whether it will be of any advantage to 
his countrymen or not, we cannot say ; but 
unless hisimperfect knowledge of the language 
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misled him, Mr. Moens must have left a pro- 
found impression upon the brigand mind. No 
man ever acted better up to the precepts of 
Aristippus. He clim up precipices in a 
way worthy of the President of the Alpine 
Club. He shared his capote with a mur- 
derer, and not only amused himself with 
making a wooden ramrod for him, but 
actually got paid for his work. He taught 
the band on one occasion how to avoid the 
fire of the soldiers ; and they even proposed 
to elect him their chief. Once only did he see 
any chanceofescape. But his feelings revolted 
from shooting in cold blood two sleeping men, 
and the probability of having to shoot a third. 
When he finally took leave, he was loaded 
with rings and keepsakes, the most curious 
of which was a knife which had taken the 
lives of two men. The man to whose special 
charge he had been all along consigned was 
most anxious for a parting kiss. But this 
condescension to foreign usages was very 
properly reserved for the old shepherd, who 
brought the last instalment of the largest 
ransom that ever was paid in this way. 

It is something in these days to have a 
real story to tell ; it is something more to 
tell it well. And if, as we judge from the 
frontispiece, the narrator has not suffered 
seriously in person from his hardships, per- 
haps when he sees his book quoted in every 
newspaper, and lying upon every drawing- 
room table, he may think after all he might 
have spent his vacation worse than under 
the gentle constraint of Manzo, or Pavone, 
or Scope. 





os 


NEW NOVELS. 


See-Saw. A Novel. By Francesco Abati. Edited 
by Wm. Winwood Reade. 2 Vols. (Moxon & 
Co.) 


ROM the preface, in which the author of 
these volumes holds a tiny dialogue with 
his wmbra, he would have us believe that a 
good deal of hypocrisy is necessary for success 
in literature, and that in this effort there is 
none. Now, in all works of art, and above 
all in fiction, there can be no success unless 
the writer draws from his experience, or his 
imagination. He may not place his own 
opinions in the mouth of bis characters, and 
he will be far from telling us all he could say 
if he liked. But it is unfair to stigmatize 
this as we shonld that political or theolo- 
gical hypocrisy which argues against its own 
convictions. Novels which distort social 
facts to pave the way for the author’s theories, 
or set out with the avowed purpose of incul- 
cating a moral, stand condemned at once as 
works of art, and if they have any success, it 
is due to some special faculty which is inde- 
pendent of the surrounding frame-work. If, 
in, art is synonymous with hypocrisy, 
then Mr. Reade is a great sinner, in inten- 
tion, at all events. The book is valuable, 
not as a photograph, but as a composition. 
There is nothing startling in its truths. There 
is nothing exaggerated in its higher flights. 
It must be judged upon its literary merits. 
We are neither better nor worse after its 
perusal. The ‘‘See-Saw” has been adroitly 
managed. But the two beings who have been 
oscillating up and down balance the beam 
eventually, as any one might have expected 
when they first began the game. 

This, however, is not the ‘* See-Saw” 
which has given its title to the book. By 
birth a Florentine noble, and by nature a 
musical artist, the Marchese dei Lorini— 
young, tich, and handsome—is oscillating 
perpetually between the exactions of his 
position and the exactions of his genius. It 
has always been his ambition to educate and 
produce a prima donna on the stage. The 
story opens with the — y- Maddalena 
Restoni is offered to him by her father. He 
is charmed, and receives the father and 
daughter into his house. By this step he 
cuts himself off from Florentine society, and 
the chains of his birth are broken. But 
Lorini has an ambition beyond that of being 
a patron. He aspires to the glory of com- 

ing anopera. Formerly his position, now 
ove, paralyzes his exertions. He scarcely 

















templates marriage with Maddalena, but 
one leave her. Maddalena’s success is 


brilliant. She is engaged by o London 
manager. Restoni, his daughter, and Eugenio 
Lorini travel to England together. There the 
lovers quarrel. Eugenio is driven into dissi- 

tion ; Maddalena into marriage. Madda- 
ena is the first to be released. She is now 
wealthy, and Eugenio is poor. But he is 
devoted at last to his art. He drives Mad- 
dalena from him with curses, at the moment 
when every obstacle to their union 1s gone ; 
he finishes his opera, but itis not brought out, 
for he quarrels with the manager, and loses 
the remnant of his fortune. He wanders 
about the streets of Florence, and is taken 
to the hospital, dying of the miliare. Mad- 
dalena and her English doctor rescue him at 
the last moment ; and her wedding gift is the 
ancestral estate of the Lorini, purchased with 
the wealth of the departed stockbroker. 

There is no padding. The book must have 
given Mr. Reade an infinity of trouble. In 
detailing the intrigues by which the lovers 
are separated in England, he embodies his 
own experience of life and society. Of this 
part of his work he seems most proud. He 
shows his honesty, and he shows his wit. It 
is natural that some critics should have fixed 
upon these passages, and condemned the whole 
accordingly. But they are not essential to 
the tale. They are accessories of which all 
persons think they can judge. We pass them 
over. Neither the pe strength nor his 
weakness lies there. They are well written. 
We oe no less, and we ask no more. 

If Mr. Reade were a very young man, we 
should conceive the highest hopes of him. 
There is here a thorough mastery of all the 
rules of art—a perfect conception of what a 

ood novel is, and how it ought to be written. 

e contrasts are a little too decided—the 
reversal of the respective situations a little 
too complete. We should be inclined to say, 
here is an artist, who keeps under his 
imagination, who fills up his picture with 
snails, and stones, and creeping things, 
because he is resolved to paint according to 
rule in his first endeavours. He scarcely 
ever crosses the line, because he does not feel 
he can do it with impunity. He has learnt 
his business, and may do great things. What 
is there to prevent our taking this view 
now? There is the preface, insinuating that 
the Catholic and Protestant religions are com- 
pared. We can see nothing of the kind. 

in, we say, in a very young man, this 
would be a trifle. For a tyro to be mistaken 
on such a point would be nothing. But 
as we get older we must appreciate our 
work, if not our powers, better, or we should 
make no progress. The most serious defect 
is, however, the want of imagination apparent 
throughout. The character of Darlington is 
a total failure, and it is the only fictitious 
one. He is the good angel of the lovers ; but 
his agencies are violent and improbable. The 
author could not have worked up his plot 
without him, but he is an excrescence. If 
we compare “See-Saw” with ‘“ Contarini 
Fleming,” we are by no means unfair to 
either. That was far from popular at its 
appearance, though now to be found at every 
bookstall. Both are psychological romances. 
Both delineate an overwhelming idiosynerasy, 
sometimes interrupted by social ties, and 
sometimes drowned in love. Compare Olga 
Sackowsky with Christina; the Ossip 
of the Northern Court with that of the clubs 
and drawing-rooms ; above all, contrast 
Winter, the monitor of Contarini, with Dar- 
lington or Jenoure, for he partakes of both. 
The difference is striking. Mr. D’Israeli may 
not be a poet, but he had at least the poetical 
temperament. We find imagination on eve 
page. Contarini might, or might not, have 
composed the works of which we hear, though 
we do not see them. But the idea strikes us 
nowise as improbable. He excites our 
imagination, and we 
that Winter was right, when he predicted a 
great a, There is nothing like this in 

See-Saw. Its cold, short, polished 
riods glitter, but do not move us. We 
eel ne mysterious impulse, like that which 


are ready to believe | 
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drew Contarini across half a continent to 
Venice. The cynic of the world is visible 
on every page, and itis not such who can 
inoculate us, even for an hour, with the fever 
of the ideal, or unfold the comings and 
the goings of the high creative faculty. 

If Mr. Reade means to do that, he must 
unfold his wings, and rise into a more rarefied 
atmosphere. Let him despise his coteries 
and his clubs. They have served their pur- 
pose, and he has no time to lose. If he has 
imagination, let him not be afraid to trust 
it. His argosy does not want ballast. But 
without sails or breeze how can its treasures 
be brought to market? He must have 
known these remarkable volumes could never 
of themselves be very popular. Critics may 
sneer as they please, but many a young 
novelist will learn his profession from ‘‘ See- 
Saw.” It will be studied, and deeply too, by 
men who will affect to despise it ; but whether 
Mr. Reade can use it himself as ‘‘a stepping- 
stone to better things” depends upon his 
possession of faculties which he either has 
not at all, or has carefully controlled. If 
they exist, we shall soon see something the 
world will hail as undoubtedly great; but 
even in such a case, there is much here that 
the author will never surpass. 





By the Author of ‘‘ John Hali- 


A Noble Life. 
In 2 Vols. (Hurst & 


fax, Gentleman,” &c. 
Blackett. ) 


Ir we had searched farand wide for a perfect 
contrast to Mr. Reade’s brilliant performance, 
we could not have found a better one than 
that which chance has here thrown in our 


way. A most pretentious title is followed - 


up by enormous margins, and wide-spread 
print, Strange to say, intercepted letters, 
and a marriage with the wrong person in conse- 

nence, form part of the plot as in ‘‘ See-Saw.”’ 
But the intrigue is of the clumsiest kind. 
We are told the fact, though we do not see 
how it could have oceurred. With the single 
exception of the necessary villain, all the 
other characters are pre-eminently good. 
There is scarcely any fault to be found with 
them at all, from the little crippled Earl 
of Cairnforth, incapable of movement, whose 
** Noble Life ” is the one in question, down 
to Malcolm, who always carries him about on 
his shoulder. Such is the caprice of taste, 
and the influence of what Mr. Reade would 
call *‘ hypocrisy ” in literature, that we 
should not be at all surprised if this specula- 
tion—for it is worthy of no higher name—was 
avery successful one. Perhaps the perusal 
of something much better than ordinary may 
have made us a little severe, but we cannot 
help saying that if— 


From the wreck of Noble Lives 
Something immortal still survives, 


it ought not to be spun out into two good 
sized volumes, when it might be easily con- 
tained within the compass usually allotted to 
a nursery tale. 








GIFT BOOKS. 
HE Book of Rubies: a Collection of 
the Most Notable Love-Poems in the 
English Language,” reaches us from the 
other side of the Atlantic, through Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. The arrangement 
is chronological, beginning with John 
Skelton (1463—1529) and ending with 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (born in 1836, and still 
living), embracing nearly the whole period 
in which our vernacular tongue has con- 
tributed to the literature of Britain. On 
the whole, the selection is a good one, par- 
ticularly as regards the earlier portion ; but 
the editor seems to have a strange fancy for 
the poetasters of the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and for his American contemporaries. 
Indeed, out of specimens culled from 
one hundred and forty-one poets, no less 
than thirty-eight names, some of which 
are all but unknown to us, represent 
the poetry of America, which can scarcely 
be said to have had an existence, excepting 
amongst the sacred lyrics of the Puritans, 


| before the commencement of the present 
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serves to be. 








Longfellow and Holmes have 
each but two pages, and Lowell, like ourown 
Tennyson, but one ; while Pinckney has ten, 
Thomas Dunn English and Willis each nine, 
2 —— a and ae five. The 
volume is elegantly got up, as a specimen 
of American woe der binding leaves 
nothing to desired. 
Verses, by Charles Dexter,” isanother volume 
of American poetry, the versions being from 
German poets, and the verses piscatory 
eclogues and songs. It is nicely printed at 
the Cambridge (U. 8.) University Press. 
Messrs. Low and Co. also send us 
“Poems from the Inner Life, Selected 
Chiefly from Modern Authors,” as the title 
implies, chiefly of a serious or devotional 
character, beautifully printed by Miss Emily 
Faithfull. The poems are selected with great 
taste, and as most of them are copyright, 
they do not occur in other collections of a 
similar nature. The same publishers put 
forth a moral tale of adventures, under the 
title of ‘‘ Miss Biddy Frobisher, a Salt-water 
Story, by the Author of Mary Powell.” Miss 
Biddy, having in fact a great and honourable 
urpose at heart, charters an old brig and 
al eed sailing-master, with what success 
the reader may guess, as she is enabled 
thereby to pay all her deceased father’s debts 
in full, and to buy the old house at home. 
—A wonderfully cheap volume, looking at the 
beautiful execution of its thirty-seven illus- 
trations, is ‘‘ Harry Lawton’s Adventures ; or, 
a Young Sailor’s Wanderings in Strange 
Lands.” It will be sure to charm any boy to 
whom it is presented.—‘* Words from the 
Poets, selected for the Use of Parochial 
Schools and Libraries,” is hardly a gift-book, 
bat Messrs. Macmillan and Co. send it forth 
with gilt leaves and a pretty cover of blue 
and gold. The selection is chiefly from 
modern poets, and pe cing many of the 
pieces chosen are copyright, and will not be 
found in other similar volumes. There is 
searcely anything above the comprehension of 
the young who have through theroutine 
of a National School education, which makes 
the book a desirable one to place in the 
hands of those who are about to enter upon 
those duties of life which take them away 
from the supervision of a school.—Messrs. 
Warne and Co. send us “*The Fables of 
fEsop, translated into English by Samuel 
Croxall, .D.D., with New Applications, 
Morals, &c., by the Rev. Geo. ler 
Townsend,” beautifully printed and embel- 


| lished with one hundred and ten original 
| illustrations. 


We are not sure that the 
‘“‘new applications and morals” are an 
improvement. The moral application of 
a fable should be tersely expressed in 
words which can be readily remembered. 
Many of these have too strong a smack’ 
of sermonizing, the very worst dead- 
weight to freight such a book with; but 
they will, probably, not prevent the book 
from becoming popular, which it fully de- 
The same publishers have 
issued ‘*The Every-day Book of Natural 
History ; comprising a Note for Every Day 


_ on the Flowers, Insects, Birds, Animals, &c., 


most commonly observed in Rambles into 
the Country throughout the Year, by James 
Cundall, of Bristol.” Reprinted, with addi- 
tions, from notes which originally appeared 
in the columns of the Western Daily Press, 
and illustrated with plates. To young folks 
living in the country the book will prove a 
treasure, and by learning only what few words 
are put down for every day in the year, a 
very capital insight will be gained both 
of the flora and fauna of Great Britain. —Mr. 
Tegg gives us a new issue of ‘‘ Peter Parley’s 
Tales about Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
and Oceania,” with considerable additions and 
improvements. The book is prettily got up, 
full of illustrations, and the binding is rich ; 
indeed, altogether, it is as nice a gift-book of 
the kind as need be.—Mr. Beeton’s ‘* Boy’s 
Own Volume of Fact, Fiction, History, and 
Adventure ” is always a welcome book, with 
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its many full-page and other illustrations. 
Fe sends us *¢ Crimson P : a Story 
ot the Sixteenth Century, by John Tillot- 
son,” with illustrations, the period of the Re- 
formation furnishing the materials. 

The Gift-Books of the present season, 
with very few exceptions, are got up with 
much care, and in point of typography, 
illustrations, and binding, as a whole, may 
be said to inaugurate a new era in the his- 
tory of illustrated literature. 








THE QUARTERLIES, 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 


If every sensible person was astonished at the 
extraordinary folly 5f the ‘‘ Papal Allocution on 
Freemasonry,” what will be said to a long 
article endeavouring to prove that ‘‘ all men who 
value the principles of social order and of 
revealed religion ought to repudiate this great 
conspiracy against the Church of God and Chris- 
tian Society?” A diatribe of this kind is of 
about as much use in London as an attack upon 
the Jesuits would be at Kome. That lodges 
may sometimes on the Continent, and especially 
about the time of the French Revolution, have 
been perverted to socialistic pu , proves no 
more, if so much, inst Masonry as the 
intrigues of Alexander VI. or the installation of 
Lucrezia Borgia in the Vatican against the 
Papal Church. Even the writer admits that 
the ‘‘false mystical system of illuminism pro- 
monty by St. Martin” had no great success in 

ce. Setting aside its theological bias, the 
article is well written, and will be found very in- 
teresting, both by the uninitiated and also by 
brothers of ‘‘ the, craft,” those who cannot, and 
those who will not speak. Some pious persons 
have a great horror of the extension Roman 
Catholic convents are said to be enjoying in Eng- 
land. They will not be much comforted by 
an account of Madame de Bonnault d’Honet, 
**the Foundress of the Faithful Companions of 
Jesus.” This lady, after passing through the 
rosaic conditions of wife and widow, began in 
816 to have supernatural communications ; the 
first decided one to this effect : ‘‘I had a clear 
and sweet conviction that it was the will of God 
that I should enter religion—not as I had once 
thought, in the Order of Mount Carmel, but in 
some society where 1 was to work for souls.” 
She was therefore about to enter the congrega- 
tion of the Sacré Cour, ‘‘ when an interior voice 
said decidedly, ‘ No, this is not to be.’” After 
this, as may be imagined, these communications 
became very frequent. We have the usual story 
of early difficulties or ‘‘ trials,” until the atten- 
tion of superiors, bishops, and finally popes, 
was enli in behalf of the new Order. Gregory 
XVI. seems to have been almost inspired in the 
matter. ‘‘ Madame d’Honet left Rome ten days 
after this interview, bearing with her the 
approval of her institute by the sacred congrega- 
tion of bishops and regulars. Since that day it 
has noiselessly and steadily advanced, especially 
in France, England, and Ireland.” 


The periodical literature which is devoted to 
a, is very voluminous, and the British 
Quarterly Review has two long theological articles 
on ‘Religion in London” and ‘ Inductive 
Theology.” In the former the Established 
Church is plainly accused of ‘‘not taking its 
adequate share in the evangelization of the me- 
tropolis.” Its shortcomings generally are shown 
up with an unsparing hand, and we are sorry to 
find that ‘‘the number of voluntary teachers in 
our metropolitan ragged-schools is annually 
felling off.” Altogether we have a very gloomy 
picture of the spiritual destitution of London. The 
picture may be true, but we do not see that one 
sect of Christians is more or less to blame than 
another. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical 
Record has three articles on the interminable 
subject of the historical character of the Gospels 
and of inspiration. Professor Masson gives an 
interesting account of M. Quatremere. Topo- 
amg of Palestine will be much delighted 
with a translation of ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of 
Antoninus of Placentia, a.p. 570.” 





The Theological Review is in future to appear 
quarterly. We may remind our readers that the 
— of this Review hold a Unitarian 

eology. But they desire it to be known that 
in future they will admit ‘‘a greater number of 
contributions from writers who differ from one 
another in theological opinion and ecclesiastical 

i ” We have from this quarter the almost 
inevitable article on Mr. J. W. Robertson, by 
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Miss Cobbe. [If all the articles which have been 
roduced this month alone on this subject were 
und up together, they would compose a volume 
of quite appalling dimensions. e are ee 
unable ourselves to point out the best ; per 
the name of Miss Cobbe will determine the 
choice of a wavering magazine-reader. We are 
disappointed with Mr. Smith’s criticism on 
Isaiah. Possibly in the second portion he pro- 
mises we shall find something satisfactory upon 
the ‘Two Isaiahs.” A good biography of 
‘* Edward Irving” supplies us in a compendious 
form with the most valuable matter contained in 
his recent life, which has now entered a fourth 


edition. 





Life and Character of J. H. Van der Palm, 
D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, &c., in 
the University of Leyden. Sketched by Nicholas 
Beets, D.D. ‘Translated from the Dutch by J. 
P. Westervelt, New York. (Stevens Bros.) 
—The publication of this book at New York 
is a curious bit of evidence showing that 
the race of Knickerbocker is not extinct in 
that vast, busy city. We can hardly en that 
Oriental scholars are numerous enough on the 
Hudson to justify the expense of bringing out 
a work so well got up as this life of a Leyden 
professor. It may therefore be fairly argued that 
a Dutch community exists in that region to whom 
the names of Van der Palm, and of his friends, 
Schimmelpenninck, Brugmans, Nieuwland, Bil- 
derjik, and others, are familiar as household 
words. It must further be supposed that these 
Transatlantic Dutchmen have lost firm hold of 
the language of their progenitors, and require an 
English translation even of the works they love 
best. It cannot be the translator’s graces of 
style that are expected to make the book popular. 
To take an ambitious passage by way of illus- 
tration. After being informed that Van der Palm 
and Bilderjik, ‘‘seemed destined to introduce 
and to govern an entirely new era in Dutch 
prose an poetry, to enter upon the path of fame 
with clasped hands, and to walk together to the 
end,’’ we are told the reason why this could not 
be, in the following remarkable periods : 
‘*Van der Palm modest, loving, and revering 
his fellow-men, not always free from the sus- 
em of being influenced by the fear of man ; 

ilderjik haughty, positive, and struggling with 
a sombre misanthropy. Van der Palm pliable, 
sometimes bordering on weakness; Bilderjik 
steadfast, not without headiness. In the domain 
of science, Van der Palm investigating, Bilderjik 
speculating ; Van der Palm accurate and regular, 
Bilderjik inconstant, undertaking everything 
simultaneously, and paradoxical ; Van der Palm 
renovating the old, Bilderjik here pursuing the 
new, there obtruding without qualification the 
old ; Van der Palm pleading for his opinion, Bil- 
derjik contending for his.’ In Dr. Beets’ 
original this passage may be very fine, it ma 
consort well with Dutch phlegm ; but in English 
such a shower of ill-expressed antitheses is 
enough to bring upon the reader a ‘‘ headiness”’ 
rather different from Bilderjik’s—to wit, light- 
headedness. We fear that the history of Pro- 
fessor Van der Palm, worthy and learned as the 
man doubtless was, will not excite much enthu- 
siasm in this country. 





The Conflict of Good and Evilin Our Day. Twelve 
Letters to a Missionary. By the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M.A.—Mr. Maurice’s book is emi- 
nently religious in its tone, and, as a consequence, 
markedly untheological. The vagueness of which 
some of his more orthodox enemies accuse him, 
and which most of his admirers admit to be a 

reat fault of his style, is not so visible here as 
in earlier and more laboured volumes. It is here, 
however, and becomes painfully embarrassing to 
any one who would descend from the calm regions 
of spiritual contemplation to the ‘‘ weary land ” 
of scientific inquiry. What exact meaning the 
author attaches to such wide generalization as 
‘‘conversion and freedom of the will,” is by no 
means obvious. One is certain he does not 
understand by them those dogmas which Wesley 
and Whitfield taught and quarrelled over, con- 
cerning which Hobbes of Malmesbury, with so 
little mercy, mocked at the feeble polemists of 
his own time, and for whose unmeaning subtleties 
Protestants were delighted to imprison, torture, 
and kill each other, until the civil power became 
too religious to indulge their taste for blood. It 
would not only be a kindness to his readers, but 
a real benefit to the cause of faith and morality, 
if Mr. Maurice would follow the example of 
other thinkers — Mr. Mill and’ Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, for example—by defining the special 
meanings he attaches to the words he uses. One 
especial beauty of Mr. Maurice’s theory of life 
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is, that he never endeavours to elevate man into 
an unworldly spiritualism. To him _ political 
duties are, in the highest sense, religious and 
holy. Even his d and hatred of the Anti- 
Christ of prophecy is at least in part a political 
loathing, not confined to the remote past or the 
far future, but rightly exercising itself on the 
criminals and cowards of to-day. Where he 
s s of ‘‘ the Babylonian purpose of crushing 
the life of nations,” no names except very 
ancient ones are mentioned ; but it was evidently 
meant that the reader should supply the defi- 
ciency. The preface is made up of quotations 
from a certain well-known speech of the Bishop 
of Oxford, where he speaks of the cholera and 
the cattle-plague. This address seems, on the 
whole, to meet with the approval of Mr. Maurice. 
We are surprised and sorry that it does so. 





Wilfrid de Fonvielle. Les Merveilles du 
Monde Invisible. (Bibliothéque des Merveilles.) 
(Paris : Hachette & Co.,)—This little work, pro- 
duced with all the beauty of illustration which 
distinguishes the series to which it belongs, is 
intended to be a popular exposition of the points 
of interest which are afforded by microscopical 
investigation. It differs chiefly from English 
works of a similar description—first, in the 
comparatively small amount of space which is 
devoted to the account of the working parts of 
the microscope itself ; and secondly, it is written 
in a style easy to be understood. The attention 
which, during the last few years, has been paid 
to the microscope in England has not always been 
followed by that amount of practical scientific 
result which might have been anticipated. The 
excellence of the workmanship of some particular 
manufacturing firm is too often a staple subject 
of discussion, to the exclusion of those more 
amusing and instructive points which are gene- 
rally interesting or philosophically of import- 
ance. But in this work we have intelligible 
diagrams of, ¢.g., cow’s milk as pure from a 
healthy subject ; the same of a diseased cow ; 
of a cow immediately before parturition ; and 
the same cow’s milk adulterated with calves 
brains. Chocolate is depicted in its absolutely 
pure state (in which we have only once ourselves 
tasted it), and as sophisticated with potato 
starch. Coffee is drawn as pure and as adul- 
terated, not merely with chicory, but with the 
starch derived from oak-acorns. Tea is shown 
adulterated with grains of sand, starch, rice, 
curcuma, and indigo ; and also in the condition 
of ‘‘lie tea” in which no Fain of the genuine 
substance is found ; and the distinctions between 
the flour of wheat and barley are commented on 
in detail. These portions of the work must 
have apractical economic value, and we should be 
glad to see them generally circulated amongst our 
middle classes, who are too often entirely at the 
mercy of their tradesmen. A most amusing 
account is given of parasitic insects, a subject 
which it is the fashion to taboo in English polite 
society. To all those who feel an interest in the 
beings which inhabit our surface, we must com- 
mend this book. The entozoal portions are very 
clearly expressed ; and we have no doubt that an 
extended circulation, both in France and else- 
where, awaits this lucid introduction to micro- 
scopical studies, 





The Complete Works of Oliver Goldsmith. With 
a Memoir by William Spalding, A.M. Illustrated 
Edition. (Griffin & Co.)—The really complete 
editions.of Goldsmith must be very few. At the 
present moment we cannot call to mind even 
one. That before us, however, is sufficient. The 
illustrations are not of a high character, with the 
exception of the frontispiece. But the type is 
clear, the memovw particularly well printed ; and it 
isa very handsome volume. The price of these pub- 
lications is so small, that nothing but their popu- 
larity can make them a success. That they do 
succeed is plain, because the public are always 
inquiring for some fresh issue like this of Gold- 
smith. 

The Grammar of Heraldry. By John E. 
Cussans. [Illustrated with 196 Engravings. 
(Longmans.)—Many little books on Heraldry 
have a very repulsive appearance, owing to the 
fact that a great many formidable-looking dia- 
grains are all collected together at the end, and 
at once suggest the necessity of going through a 
considerable amount of labour to master their 
meaning. This is not the case, indeed, with old 
Guillim. But modern authors, for the purpose of 
saving both labour and expense, have made the 
practice almost universal. Mr. Cussans has very 
wisely avoided this fault. The diagrams, eac. 
duly shaded so as to represent its prover 
heraldic colours, are embodied in the text. The 
rest of the book is got up in an equally judicious 
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. The instructions upon the art of blazoning 
a especially clear my commendable. The 


author's honesty in dealing with his science— 
which is not, unfortunately, so very common a 
virtue with heralds—is seen by his selection of 
the armorial bearings described in the appendix. 
He gives the blazon of those families only which 
are mentioned by Mr. Shirley as constituting the 
landed gentry of England (inclusive of peers) be- 
fore the sixteenth century. This is at once the 
best and the least invidious course he could 
have adopted. 


Out - croppings: being Selections of Cali- 
fornia Verse. (San Francisco: A. Roman 
and Co.; London: Triibner and Co.)—The 
contents of this volume, we are informed, 
‘Shave been selected from contributions by 
local poets of the California newspapers during 
the past ten years.” There is nothing in 
the productions themselves, except in two or 
three instances, to show where they come 
from, or to distinguish them from the usual per- 
formances of a provincial poet. We have no 
doubt they have been written in California, and 
are probably a fair sample of the original litera- 
ture in vogue there. 

The Archer’s Register. A Year Book of Facts 
for 1865. Edited by J. Sharp, Archery Corre- 
spondent of the Field. (Howell, James, and Co. ; 
‘Longman and Co. )—We are glad to find that the 
favourable opinion we expressed last year when 
the first edition of this useful book made its ap- 
pearance has been re-echoed by the reception it 
deserved. Indeed, the editor claims to have 
succeeded in doing more than this. He considers 
that the issue of the work ‘thas stimulated the 
beautiful sport,” and given to it a new interest 
and an impetus whicn will be increased as the 
work becomes perfected and thoroughly esta- 
plished as the Archer’s ‘* Year-book of Facts.” It 
is very probable there is some truth in this. 
Benefits are, usually reciprocal. People like to 
see their names in print, and they may pay much 
more dearly for that privilege than by investing 
their money in buying Mr. Field’s book. He has 


given amplified details respecting the organiza- 


‘tion and proceedings of Societies, derived, we be- 
lieve, from the secretaries or officials themselves. 
Tables are added, which must be very gratifying 
to the champions and championesses whe figure 
in them. It is, in fact, a complete calendar of 
British archery as it now exists. A single glance 
at its contents will show what a hold this sport 


still has on those whose ancestors, like the man 


in “Ivanhoe,” *‘‘ drew a long-bow at Hastings.” 


The Dream of Gerontius. Py J. H. N. (Burns, 
Lambert, and Oates.)\—We do not envy the 
frame of mind which has given shape and sub- 
stance to this ‘‘ Dream ” of the judgment passed 
on a righteous soul immediately after death. 
To be condemned to purgatory must be bad 
enough in itself, but to ie mocked with 

That calm and joy uprising in thy soul 

Is first-fruit to thee of thy recompense, 

And heaven begun, 
is incomprehensible cruelty on the part of one’s 
guardian, ror This pleasant part of the dream 
is dissipa by ‘a fierce hubbub.” Then 
Gerontius becomes aware that he is to be judged. 


I go before my judge. Ah!.. 
We have rather been accustomed to think that 
when ‘‘ golden ~ ope with sweet music,” they 
must belong to Heaven, but the poetof Purgatory 
claimsthem for his darling place of torture. The 
mysteries of the world to come had better be 
left alone, rather than be treated in a way that 
shocks our sense of justice, and offends against 
all poetical taste. Does the author really 
suppose ‘‘ Demons ” sing in this style ?— 
What's a saint ? 
One whose breath 


Doth the air taint 
Before his death. 


: And such fudge, 
As priestlings prate 
Is his guerdon 
Ha! Ha! 
Before the Judge. 
If Gerontius really dreamtlike this, he h: 
have kept the distempered Videst0 Ad peu 
The Student's Blackstone. By Robert Malcol 
Kerr, LL.D. (John Murray. The 3 sensat ior 
has a great deal for which to thank Mr. Murray. 
Modern and ancient history, the Latin and Greek 
languages, have by his zeal been brought within 
the reach of many to whom they were before in- 
accessible. And now we have unfolded to us 
the difficulties of the law. This edition of “The 
Student’s Blackstone is more complete than any 


' that has yet been published. The editor has 
not only abridged from the original, but altered ; 
and it is not too much to say that we have here 
before us a really valuable book of reference, 
upon which dependence may safely be placed, 
since the various recent chapters in legislation 
have all been carefully meth-vos 


Modern Characteristics: A Series of Short 
Essays. From the Saturday Review. (Tinsley.) 
—So much writing is now lavished on 
apt con which, from their nature, can but 

ephemeral as a whole, that we cannot be 
surprised the writers are not quite satisfied with 
leaving their productions where they first find 
ahome. There are many thoughts in this little 
volume which we remember being struck with in 
their original form, and are to meet with 
again. The number of ‘‘ Essays ” is twenty-nine, 
upon all sorts of different subjects, a fact which 
is alone conclusive against any attempt to 
criticize the book. 
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Simply and Thoroughly English Spelling, Inflection, and Com- 
— in One Volume, and with an Improved System of 

xercises, Adapted both for Schools and for Self- ion. 
Fsep. 8vo, pp. vili.—215. Pitman. 2s. 6d. 

Vincinu (P. Maronis). Bucolica Coser et Aineis. With 
English Notes. By C. D. Yonge. tion, Carefully Re- 
vised. Post 8vo, hf. bd., pp. ix.—651. Bentley. 7s. 64. 

Warrts’s Short View of the Whole Scripture History. New Edi- 
tion, and Corrected. 32mo. Routledge. 1s. 

Wenssrer’s Royal Red Book ; or, Court and Fashionable Register 
for January, 1866. Roy. l6mo. Webster. 6s. 

Worps from the Poets. Selected for the Use of Parochial 
— and Libraries. 18mo, pp. xvi.—316. Macmillan. 
3s. 

Wricur (George R., F.S.A.), Lyric Leaflets Shed in Early 
Spring. Fscp. 8vo, pp. xv.—63. Simpkin. 3s. 6d. 

Yonex (Charles Duke). History of France under the Bourbons. 
A.D. 1589—1830. 2 Vols. 8vo, pp. xxiv.—803. Tinsley. 30s. 

Yovartr here The Horse. With a Treatise on ht. 
Revised and Enlarged by Walker Watson, M.R.C.V.S. 5vo, 
pp. vili—689. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

A Magazine of Fiction and Enter- 


Trovsseau (A). 
and Ed by P. V. Bazire, M.D. 
wicke. 4s. 


Youre Englishwoman (ihe). 
tain Literature, “1 Poetry, Fine Arts, Fashions, and 
U and Ornamental Needlework. Vol 2. July 1 to De- 
cember 23, 1866. Folio. Beeton. 6s. 


Youre Ladies’ Journal (The). An Illustrated ~5~ of 
Entertaining Literat wee House- 
hold Recaints, every Description of ris Fashions and 

Vol.2. Imp. 8vo. 2. Harrison. 10s. 6d; 


















ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA.* 
‘ARCH was no Roman, but he 
had all‘a Roman’s contempt for love. 
ee ee ee 
naming Cleopatra seems no more e 
ae eae ee 
never discarded e. The 
—- ole Las ao cin don 
tionaries to propitiate when he declared it 


a good thing that he should have more wives 
of his 


haye held Napoleon as her legiti 
husband. It is almost pleasant to think 
she did not do so even herself. That is 
her only excuse against the satire of 
Byron :— 

Her fitter was by St. Helen’s wave ; 

Her only 7 mod was ‘di Napoleon’s grave. 

Napoleon was the exact reverse of 
Antony. Both lost the world through 
love ; the first by trampling it under foot, 
the second by deserting the sister and the 
daughter of Emperors. We are pleased to 
think that the grandson of the Creole 
Josephine sits on the throne of France. 
Plutarch is glad to tell that the imperial 
Octavia was the fertile mother of a line of 
Emperors. Shak drew his facts 
from Plutarch, but his conclusions were 
his own. To him it was well the world 
should be lost for love, so love itself were 
not lost in the st . But his Antony 
is none the less a Roman. The opening 
scene may show how— 





it is not 
pret on the bed of Ptolemy ; 
kingdom for a mirth ;— 


coe may cry for a moment— 

Rome in Tiber melt, got the wide ancl 

Of the rang’d empire fall... the nobleness 
of life 

Is to do thus. 

But Cesar knows him better than him- 


self :— 
Let his shames quickly 
Drive him to Rome. 


There he resumes the chaste and grave 
aspect which befits the toga :— 


He was not sad,-—for he would shine on those 


saps geaea thats looks by his ; he was not merry, 
’d to tell them his remembrance lay 


In Egypt with his joy. 
’ And he takes at once the occasion from 
psig iar Gi 
My being in Egypt, Cesar, 
What was'tto you? ~ mre 
As to Lepidus, he scarcely notices him :— 


His soldiership 
Is twice the other twain. 


And then, how he breaks out when 


Agrippa proposes his union with Octavia, 
and even Cesar is afraid :— 


I am not married, Cesar : 
Agrippa further speak. 
’ His passion seems but a weakness of 
his noble nature. It is kindred to the 
feeling which says— 
I did not think to draw my sword ’gainst 
Pompey. 
Even the Great Dictator was sometime 
the slave of that woman— 


Royal wench, 
She made great Cesar lay his sword to bed. 


How much more the courteous Antony, 
whom— 


No woman ever heard speak ‘‘ No.” 
It is only a. base Enobarbus, whom he had 


* «6 Antony and Cleop atra ” Sh akespeare. 





let me hear 
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just insulted, and who was the first to 
desert him, who can insinuate a doubt. 
Beauty, wisdom, and modesty will settle 
his heart. The world and his great office 
may sometimes divide them, but Octavia 
must not read his blemishes in the world’s 

report. She may wish him good night 
with Cesar. He has found in her a blessed 
lottery. A lottery! Is itnotso? And 
have we not here the very man of lots 
himself? He shall declare it. It is 
strange. When he was in Egypt, with 
Cleopatra, he did not think so much of the 
soothsayers. But now he is at Rome, 
under the shadow of the gods, who are 
accustomed to declare their will by these 
auguries. He used to laugh at these 
things even in Rome. Yet he remembers 
how the great Julius despised them, and 
how he fell. He is now himself “the 
very foremost man.” Perhaps there are 
signs for him also. He will study them 
to more purpose. But he will not let the 
Soothsayer know what he wants. He will 
question the man about himself—“ Do you 
wish yourself in Egypt?” Ah! poor 
Antony! It does not want a magician 
to shape the answer. It comes too coarsely 
worded. That is not what he wants. 
“ Who is the best man, Czesar or myself?” 
That was a demand more fit for a Roman's 
mouth ; and it shall have the answer it 
deserves. Antony feels it to be true; his 
genius is rebuked by Cesar’s. They should 
be apart. And now he can say, “I will 
to Egypt.” It is his duty and his interest. 
His pleasure lies ith’ East ; but that is 
an accident. 

The East is a wide word; and he can 
only go there as a conqueror. Ventidius 
shall be his lieutenant in, Parthia. He 
and Cesar will follow. He will tell 
stories to Cesar about Egypt and the 
Nile ; but though they get drunk together 
he will not mention Cleopatra. Pompey 
may be sly, and false Enobarbus talk 
about “a certain Queen.” Pompey is a 
beaten man and his host. Cesar shall 
hear nothing from his own lips. Lepidus 
may stutter about “the pyramises of 
Egypt.” But Antony will only tell him 
travellers’ tales. He will not admit the 
feast to be quite Alexandrian, but again 


| he glides away from dangerous talk. He 


must part from Cesar; but he will take 
Octavia with him. Let not Cesar “make 
him offended with his mistrust.” 

Antony has done his part. He holds 
the gorgeous East in fee. He has re- 
venged Crassus. He will make kings 
though he be none. He is amusing him- 
self, and Rome must bear with him. He 
has his griefs as well as Cesar. Let the 
sword settle their disputes. But he is no 
longer the man to leave Cleopatra behind. 
She sails with him, and his countrymen 
proclaim how low he has fallen :— 


’Tis said in Rome 
That Photinus, an eunuch, and your maids 
Manage this war. 


Up to this point, Shakespeare has shown 
us how he can master difficulties, and 
triumph over space, and place, and time. 
But now the lover has quite absorbed 
the Roman, and Actium has shown 
that the world is really lost, there is 
nothing to restrain his tragic power. 
Antony i is still untamed. It is not so long 
since “ many a Roman lord and Asian 
king” thronged his levee that he can forget 
it. Now he is madly jealous; and now 
he reproaches: the “ otitlandish woman ” 
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for the crime of her birth. ‘The iren circle 
which confines him is narrowed in.every 
scene. Now he frets within a province, 
now within a city, and now within a 
tomb. ‘To fall upon his sword was natural 
to a Roman when fortune had altogether 


‘deserted him. But Antony is so unnerved 


by love that he clings to life. The position 
is so strange, that his country’s annals afford 
no precedent. He cannot understand why 
Ceesarshould grudgehimexile and obscurity. 
So Napoleon hoped for somethiag to the 
last from the family of his wife. But 
Maria Louisa and Octavia were alike 
silent. Once every gleam of good fortune 
was the work of Cleopatra; now every 
desertion is laid to “the foul Egyptian.” 
At last he is convinced of it, She and 
Cesar understand each other— 


The witch shall die. 


His wishes are anticipated. She has 
shown him the way. Such, at least, is 
the report. He has no further excuse. 
Credulous, as he ever was, he suspects no 
trick. He is cheated into the only action 
his countrymen would now have applauded. 
But his motive is not heroic, and he is but 
a clumsy Roman after all. 

The last act leaves Shakespeare unfet- 
tered. Till now the grander character has 
been kept back. He has forborne to 
draw Cleopatra in her strength. She is 
not the Queen of Horace, intoxicated with 
the draughts of fortune, who madly aims 
at laying the Capitol in ruins, and binding 
the empire in chains with her court of 
eunuchs and minions. All she dreads is 
being led in triumph. She was familiar 
with the streets of Rome. Antony had 
seen her crossing the Forum, and left his 
pride of place to follow her. She will not be 
led there now before “theshouting varletry.” 
The conqueror had no sinister purpose 
when he soothed at Malmaison the fears 
of her who could not survive the downfal 
of “her Cid.” The craft of Octavius met 
with as little success as the sincerity of 
Alexander. The Christian knew but one 
way to die; but Cleopatra could with 
credit pursue ‘ conclusions infinite,” She 
would beat this “sole sir o the world” 
with his country’s weapons :— 

What’s brave, what’s noble, 
Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion. 
He may carry back what tale he pleases 
to the “ dull and dwarfish” Octavia, Did 
he not say himself Antony sent her off 
‘a market-maid to Rome?’ Did Antony 
deny her the title of wife 1— 


Husband, I come. 
Now to that name my courage proves my title! 


Nor did Cesar dispute with the dead. He 
did not mock his brother-in-law with a 
niche in the Augustanmausoleum. Antony 
had no more place there than Napoleon in | 
the vaults of the House of Hapsburg. 
Cesar and Shakespeare are wiser than the 7 
pedantic biographer :— 


She shall be buried by her Antony : 
No grave upon the earth shall clip in it 
A pair so famous. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Tue Early English Text Society this week 
issues to its subscribers the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth of their Texts for the past “we me 
sisting of-—‘* Merlin, or the 9 ee 
Arthur” Ag ber 1450- “ A.D.), Part 

Hag. 5 “The onmehn 

al Other Pooms,” Poems,” a Sir David Lyndesay, Part 

, edited from the First Edition of 1552 by§ 

Fitsodward all, D.C.L.; and ‘The treba 
Chaste Wife,” a Merry "Tale, by Adam 
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; (2) Biblical and Religious 
Miscellaneous Ones ; @) A 
English Rhyming Dictionary (Levin’s of 1570). 
The Capuagisten aloo ise to print the whole 
of our unprinted oie (or English of 
1150-1250 a.p.) MSS., with translations, and then 
the Anglo-Saxon MSS., but without ation] 
the later and more readable texts, peng whi 
they are to print a set of dated MSS., from 
1370 to 1450, to help in the settlement of the 
much-vexed ‘‘doctrine of the final ¢.” They 
hope to give each subscriber in 1866 at least 
thirteen texts for his guinea, and of these seven 
are now in the press and the rest copied, so that 
the work for this year is well forward. The 
report also notices that twelve of our leading 
rofessors in our first Universities and Colleges 
oom undertaken to hold examinations in early 
English before Chaucer, and adjudge the prizes 
that the Society gives —two years issues, 
or twelve of its texts. With such an unprece- 
dentedly liberal programme, the Society ought 
not to want vigorous na Sat The last year’s 
issue of text has never been surpassed by any 
early printing club, and the next year’s needs 
only money help to far exceed that. The side- 
notes enable *‘unlearned and lewede men” to get 
the cream of every publication, and the range of 
the texts from 1200 to 1600 gives every one a 
chance of suiting his own capacity or taste. . 
THERE is a most interesting sketch of the life 
of Richard Rolle, the hermit of Hampole, in the 
January number of the Ecclesiastiec, by the Rev. G. 
Perry, of Waddi n, the well-known historian 
of the Church of gland. Another old English 
worthy rescued from oblivion is no light gain, 
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_ and we believe that Mr. Perry is about to edit 


some of the hermit’s prose works for the Early 
English Text Societ » a8 well as continue th 
sketch of his life a | works in the Hcelesiastic 
next month. ‘*We take leave to say,” remarks 
the biographer, “that those who know Richard 
Rolle’s Enelish, only through his poetry, do not 
at.all know it in ita power. His really vigorous 
ish is prose, and of this scarce any has been 
printed.” 

WE are glad to see the es ngs of Cam- 
bridge are providi scholarships for natural 
science. There will be an examination on Oct. 
9, 1866, at Sidney College, in natural science 
(electricity, chemistry, geology, anatomy), and 
two scholarships, of the value of 401. a-year each, 
will be awarded. There will also be an exami- 
nation, at the same time, in classics and mathe- 
matics for other scholarships of the same value. 

e€ examinations are open to all students, pro- 
vided they have not commenced residence at the 
University. Further information to be obtained 
from the Rey. J. C. Ellis, tutor of the College. 

MempBers of Parliament, during the coming 
session, will miss one valuable he that their 
Mr. Toulmin Smith’s Parliq- 
mentary Remembrancer. The heavy work in 
the compilation of, and researches for, this book 
for eight successive years had told on the 
author's health, and sent him into the country 


his eight volumes, just issued, Mr. Smith says 
of them: ‘They contain the history of two 
entire Administrations, from the ing to 
the end of each, with so much of foregoing time 
a8 contains all the circumstances that led to the 
incoming of the former of those Admini ions, 
Such a history does not exist of any other Par- 


Act 
upon the Statute “Book 
am but also, what is 
unportan record of 

every ill that has been’ h ht i ithe: 
House, whether 


debate that have arisen out of 
and abroad; of the details of 
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in which the im- 
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hro ject ; 
supplying, for ent reference, historical 
summaries of Sosd te nacowery to the right un- 
derstanding of each topic. 

THE Prince of Wales is to have & residence 
built for him in Windsor Great Park, near Cum- 
berland Lodge. The new lodge will be ready to 
receive the Prince and Princess with their suite 
at the end of the summer. 


Tux fauna of the City of London will in future 
place one of the prettiest of English lepidoptera 
in its list. A handsome living specimen of the 
bright-coloured argus made its a pearance on 
the table of a social party assembled at 3 Rolls 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, on N ew Year’s-eve, and 
was captured by Mr. James O’Connor. 


Str CHARLEs Eastiaxr’s remains rest in the 
English graveyard at Florence, near those of 
Elizabeth Browning and Mrs. Trollope. The 
group of mourners who stood around the grave 
numbered some of the highest names in Engli 
and American art. 
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8 the correspon- 
ies to whom, with 
and generous sym- 


funeral service was most impressively 
by the Rev. Mr. Green, of Pisa ; 
vernment was Fo genre oP on this occasion of 
one 

faithful servants, by Her Majesty’s Minister at 
this Court, the Hon. H 

late Count Cavour, 
have fallen a fallen a victim to professional ig- 


A Free Pustic Lisrary for the City of Lon- 
don does not seem so ular an idea as it should 
be. On Wednesda: i 
at the conclusion of the ordi 
day, Mr. Matthew Henry Field, who has long 
inbeesed 


public library 
vain so far, appli 
Mayor could o 


effect that in the case of municipal boroughs the 

request of the 

Town Council, might convene a meeting for the 

oe ys) of the Act. With respect to the City 

of Gime 

poner to convene a meeting with that view, but 
e could “y so on 

Mayor, Aldermen, 

Council assembled,” usi 


ever, a few days ago unanimously voted the use 
of the Guildhall for . 
ted on the Ist of 


of Mr. Thomas 
ray, of Paternoster Row, who, like Mr. 

i i committee of that 
Industrial Exhibition, it has been determined to 
devote the surplus funds, if any, to the estab- 
lishment of a Free Public Library for the City 
of London. Mr, Lampray was, we believe, the 
first person to move in this matter ; and, inde- 
pendent of his connexion with the publishi 
trade, as an active member of several | 
societies, he is just the person to persevere til] 
success crowns his endeavours, 


Croix,” manuscrit in-4o du quinziéme siécle, an- 
; is, rick | 















et Nouvelles en 


4a ees 
Sa 7 ¥ , 
AC ag Fe Jas Potent 


1688, in-12, reliure moroguin vert feomviae? 
in- ure uin us 
=o +, 336 fr., and ‘‘ Le Recueil on Croniq 

es Histoires du Royaulme @’Austraise, ou 
France Orientale, ete.;” in folio, black letter, 
moroquin brun, par Capé, 492 fr. 

Mr. Copr’s frescoes, in the passages 
House of Lords, have been covered up 
time, to allow of the replacing the glazing of the 
stained glass windows immedi 
with glass capable of admitting a greater of 


unco 
how much they may have suffered from N ovem- 
ber and December damp and fogs need cause 
nO surprise, 

Az the last meeting of the Archeological 
Academy at Rome, the Visconti an- 
nounced that the Pope had the means 
for further excavations on Mount Palati 


THe Chinese curiosities of the late Due de 


Morny, collected by M. de Montigny, £ 
Ec Minar a hina "he pel 


150,000 francs at the end of a sale that 


eight days. 
WITH res to the exhibition of false 
lights near Whitburn, on Durham coast, it 


co uence of vessels ha been lured 
oore by bw lights, wh mae 

entally. e seafaring 

onah consi tana aetna 
i ; it is generally confined to a low class of 


Irish, when it does occur, and the statements 
e with to the mysterious apr 

at Whitburn have’ caused great i 

the seaports. There is a desire that, for 

the sake of all parties, a and in- 

quiry should be undertaken by the of 
e. 


THe Dagbladet blishes a letter from 
stating that the "Scandinpens living 


Danish ambassador himself, the 
Seine would not give his sanction to 
as he considered the poems politi 


thore wes 
no objection made to their 


ing read aloud on 
the occasion. 


THE municipali of Turin has resolved to 
affix marble = se BE tablets to the houses of 


celebrated Italians, as was done in the case of 
Cavour. In the ino Street there are to be 
tablets for Bogino and Prospero Balbo ; 


in the Alfieri Street for Alfieri himself ; in the 
street of Santa Teresa for Plana, the celebrated 
astronomer and disciple of Lagrange ; and in the 
Via dell’ Orfane for Silvio Pellico, the prisoner- 
of Spielberg. The plan has been partially 
adopted in Paris — especially in the case of 
Napoleonic celebrities, 


dining clubs with ue 
once a month for pee but not costly ban- 


quet. The Palais 
“*Gnouf-Gnouf,” and di 
the first Monday 
balle,” that of the 


Boule Noire, near the Barriére des partes. 
** Les Pekins,” of the Chatelet, assemble at the 
Elysée Ménilmontant ; while the “Diner des. 
Pierrots,” of the Folies Marigny, comes off at 
Ravel’s. 

Tue little volume of Oxford Latin Y, to 
which we alluded recently in our “4 Table- ‘e 
says the Guardian, as in i i 
earlyin thenew 
College, is associated with Mr. Lewis 








Exeter College, as joint editor. Mr. J. R. Baker, 
formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, and Mr. E. 
Walford, formerly Scholar of Balliol College, are 
the only other contributors to its pages. 


Tue Cartoon in Punch after the conflagration 
of the two Houses of Parliament represented 
Lord communicating the event to the 
King, hol up in his hand the Reform Bill, as 
the only thing saved from the flames. With 
similar pertinacity, the Patrie, in its survey of 
the events of 1865—the year of the conclusion of 
the American war, of the death of Lincoln and 
Palmerston, and of sundry other events—finds 
nothing in it worth cog ie Ang ataed save 
the Emperor’s ‘‘ Vie de Jules Ae 


Mr. NEwsy announces a new novel by 
the veteran author of ‘‘ Masters and Work- 
men,” &c., entitled ‘‘ Uncle Armstrong ;’ 
** The Gain of a Loss,” by the author of ‘‘ The 
Last of the Cavaliers ;’ ‘‘ A Troubled Stream,” 
by the author of ‘‘The Cliffords of Oakley,” 
&c.; ‘* Adventures of a Serf’s Wife among the 
Mines of Siberia,” by Mrs. Agar, author of 
** From Eve till Morn in Europe ;” ‘‘ Lost at 
the Winning Post,” by Miss Stevenson, author of 
“tA Heart Twice Won ;” ‘* Rose Sinclair,” by G. 
Blunt; ‘‘An Old Man’s Secret,” by Frank 
Trollope ; ‘* Ashton Morton, or Memories of my 
Life ;’ ‘‘The Maitlands,” by the author of 
“Three gga ;’ and ‘* Maggie Lynne,” 
by Alton Clyde, author of ‘‘ Tried and True.” 

Our readers will learn with regret that the 
Stockholm papers announce the death of Fre- 
derika Bremer, the well-known Swedish novel- 
ist. Her novels were introduced to the British 
— by Mary Howitt, and had an immense 
iterary success. ‘‘The Neighbours,” ‘‘ The 
Home,” ‘‘The President’s Daughters,” and 
other stories, were found in every house where 
good novels were relished, Her tales are full of 
2 quiet, homely tenderness and beauty, the re- 
flection of her own — sunny nature. They 
brought the social life of Swedish households 
into the sphere, as it were, of English observa- 
tion ; and they had no inconsiderable power in 
the delineation of a certain class of character 
and certain phases of external nature. Miss 
Bremer had travelled a good deal in Germany, 


France, italy, England, America, and the 
East, and in her books of travel we find the 


same genial nature, often. leading her into 
pleasant and trivial gossip which her graver 
critics would neither appreciate nor understand. 
Miss Bremer was born at Abo in Finland 
in 1802. 

THE Paris mention the death of M. 
Jean Frédéric Auguste Pouchard, the well- 
know tenor and professor of music, at the Con- 
servatoire in Paris, on Saturday last, in his 
77th year. 

Tne Cavour Canal, one of the greatest public 
works in Italy, is now com leted The waters 
of the Po have been admi into the channel, 
and now fill its whole extent of fifty-three 
miles. 

a Augestion's Tempe, has ae tems at 

ine’s Tempora ollege, Canterbury, 
and Mr. William Kedaht has ~ al elected the 
first student. 

THe West African mails which arrived on 
Tuesday last bring the account of a t can- 
nibal uet held at Calabar town. On No- 
vember 19, the natives of New Calabar made a 
raid on the Brass men through Calabar creeks, 
and returned on the 23rd with thirty-seven 
ak The next day a great ‘‘ play” was 

eld in Calabar town, and all the prisoners were 
killed and eaten. After death the bodies were 
cut up and divided amongst the chiefs, accord- 
ing to the number taken by each war canoe. 


THE Journal of the Society of Arts announces 
that Lord Henry Lennox is to read a paper on 
**The Uses of National Museums to Local 
Institutions,” at the hall of the society, on 
Wednesday, January 24. The subject is likely 
to be — before Parliament in the coming 
session, and the opportune vacancies in the 

vernment of the British Museum and the 

ational Gallery will remove two great obstacles 
to a fair discussion. 

Mr. R. Harpwicke has in immediate prepa- 
ration a new and handsomely-illustrated book 
on Dogs, by Captain Jesse, nephew of the 
veteran naturalist, and also a Life of the late 
Baron Von Humboldt, by F. A. Swarzenberg. 


We trust that the exertions of the friends of 
William Carleton, the Irish novelist, who is now 
seventy years old and in failing health, to pro- 
eure for him an increase of 50/. to his literary 
pension, will meet with success. 
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Ovr old friend ‘‘ Sylvanus Urban” begins the 
new year under the most distinguished patron- 
. The Queen has ordered two copies of the 
entleman’s Magazine to be supplied to her at 
Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace, and 
the Prince of Wales has forwarded his name as 
a subscriber. 


A mMovEMENT has been set on foot for the de- 
livery of scientific lectures on Sunday evenings, 
in conjunction with the performance of sacred 
music, and on Sunday last the first of the series 
was given by Professor Huxley on ‘‘ The Desir- 
ableness of Improving Natural Knowledge.” 
Selections were given from Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” 
and other pieces ; and Mr. Jennings conducted 
a specially organized choir, Mr. Jolly being the 
organist, and Mr. Harper the pianist. Among 
the promoters of the movement are Sir Charles 
Lyell, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., Mr. A. H. Layard, 
MP. Sir John Bowring, Sir James Clark, Mr. 
J. Stuart Mill, M.P., Mr. Charles Dickens, Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, Professor Owen, Professor 
Martineau, Dr. C nter, Mr. Schofield, M.P., 
Mr. Erasmus Williams, Sir Joshua Walmsley, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., Professor Key, and 
other gentlemen. 


Tue name of the new novel of M. Dumas fils 
is ‘* Affaire Clémenceau, Mémoire de I’ Accusé.” 


Anew feature has been introduced into Shake- 
spearian criticisms. We have heard much—too 
much, perhaps—about the various subjects men- 
tioned by him, but we are now threatened with 
notices of the things which he did not mention. 
In the current number of Notes and Queries, Mr. 
Walter Thornbury has an article on ‘‘ Shake- 
speare’s Silence concerning Smoking,” and he 

romises others on ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Silence about 
cotchmen and Silver Forks.” 


Proressor Masson gave a lecture on Milton 
on Thursday, the 4th inst., in Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, to the Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation dennociek with that congregation. At 
the period Milton began to write he found the 
authors and poets of his time a feeble, corrupt, 
and degenerate race, who could not realize the 
nobleness of literature ; and he resolved that any 
work that occupied his genius should be totally 
different from the t run of poems and writ- 
ings then produced. In those days, and for 
centuries before, it was difficult for a poet in any 
nation to decide whether he should write in 
Latin, which was the medium of communication 
among the learned all over Europe, or whether 
he should write in his native tongue ; Milton, 
however, fortunately resolved to write in his 
own language. ere is evidence to show 
that Milton read the Old Testament, at least the 
historical parts, and also portions of the New 
Testament, with a view to see what subjects out 
of these histories might afford the greatest 
capabilities for a ; and it also is evident 
that he read British history for the same purpose. 
He had collected no fewer than 100 subjects 
from which to select one for the foundation of 
his great poem ; and amongst those taken from 
Scottish history was Macbeth, which he thought 
a possible subject to be treated even r 
Shakespeare. Of all these hundred subjects, 
however, the one that struck Milton most was 
that of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” His a = 
writing a t poem was interrupted by the 
weeklies GF the riod; and he aceine a 
pamphleteer on the questions which were 
occrpying the Long Parliament, wrote pamphlets 

inst the bishops, against prelacy, and against 
this and inst that, which the Long Parlia- 
ment had determined to uproot. These pam- 
phlets are among the most extraordinary 
things in our literature. There are passages 
in them that he could not dare to read now 
in a public audience. They are so powerful, so 
u ing in language, so tremendously scur- 
rilous ; if he might say so, such words were 
used, that if he were to read them to an audience 
in which there were a few bishops, he would do 
so at the outside of the door, with a hold of the 
handle, bawling the passage in, and then running 
off. Some of the pamphlets were afterwards 
burned by the hangman. With regard to 
‘Paradise Lost,” it was dictated bit by bit, a 
few lines a day, to any person who might call on 
Milton. In some pictures of Milton he was re- 
presented as dictating the poem to his daughters, 
who seemed rapt and reverential; but these 
were pure fantasies, for the fact was that his 
daughters were undutiful. Instead of bein 
rapt and reverential, they pawned his boots, an 
wished him dead, so that these pictures were 
imaginary. Mr. Masson then dwelt at some 
length on the distinctive features of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” which he characterised as an epic poem 
of the whole universe. 
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We have received the first two numbers of a 
new weekly journal called the English Leader, a 
Journal for the Discussion of Stationary Ques- 
tions. By stationary seem to be meant princi- 
pally questions about the prevailing theology ; 
and the object of ‘‘ discussing” them to convert 
such subjects from a condition of stable to that of 
unstable equilibrium. But we are not perfectly 
certain that we understand the editorial pro- 
gramme. 

We do not often hear of schools being closed 
on account of their efficiency ; yet, according to 
the Ozford Chronicle, such a case has recently 
occurred. ‘It having for several years’ been 
urged upon the University,” says our contem- 

rary, ‘‘ that the existence and efficiency of 
their school had an injurious effect on the paro- 
chial schools of the town, the colleges at last 
passed a resolution to close it, in deference to 
this feeling, so persistently pressed upon them. 
And so this poor old school, having since the 
reign of Queen Anne done good service in the 
cause of popular education, is knocked on the 
head because of its efficiency. Tempora mu- 
tantur.” 


M. Guizor is said to have sketched the policy 
of France to a friend in the Ministry in these 
words : ‘‘Stop at Rome, get away from Mexico 
as quickly as you can, and don’t go near 
Belgium.” 


LITERATURE and science are gradually becom- 
ing recognized as entitled to honours, as yet but 
sparingly apportioned tothem. Professor Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh, has had a baronetcy con- 
ferred upon him by the Queen. 


BisHop CoLEeNso, according to the Times 
of Natal, has returned to his diocese, and is 
quietly setting at nought the proceedings of 
his pugnacious brother of Capetown, in the 
most legitimate manner. What Canning used 
to apply to the petty —_ of petty states, 
seems the only true designation by which to 
characterise the proceedings which took place on 
the occasion—‘‘a war in the slop-basin.” The 
Bishop of Natal had announced his intention to 

reach in his cathedral on Sunday, the 19th of 

ovember, and the Dean had let it be under- 
stood that he did not mean to let him. The 
Bishop, however, procured the interference of 
the Supreme Court, which issued an interdict 
to the churchwardens forbidding them to close 
the cathedral, or to interrupt the Bishop. The 
Dean had ordered the ropes of the bells 
to be cut, but some staunch upholders of 
religious liberty climbed into the belfry 
and set them ringing. The Bishop was 
met at the entrance by the churchwardens, 
Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Williams, who read a 
protest against the Bishop’s entering the Church 
to perform any sacred function, but did not 
proceed to any act of physical force. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with a short speech from 
the Bishop, said to have been pronounced in a 
calm but dignified voice, in which he said: ‘* I 
am come to discharge in this church and diocese 
the duties committed to me by the Queen.” Mr. 
J. W. Turnbull, in his capacity as registrar to 
the Bishop of Capetown, read the sentence of 
deprivation which had been passed upon the 
Bishop of Natal by the Bishop of Capetown in 
the same building. The Dean then solemnly 
pronounced the following adjuration: ‘‘ That 
which ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
Heaven. That stands ratified before the pre- 
sence of the Almighty. Depart! Go away 
from this house of God!” The Bishop, how- 
ever, ascended the chancel step, and, the vestry 
door being shut, \geretly robed himself, assisted 
by his steward, Mr. E. S. Foster ; and a Prayer 
Book which he had brought being placed on the 
reading desk, he proceeded to read the usual 
service. Whilst the service was going on the 
Dean and the Rev. F. 8. Robinson knelt as they 
had done before, with their backs to the congre- 
gation, until the reading of the lessons ; they 
then stood up, still with their backs to the con- 
gregation, until the Bishop walked to the com- 
munion-table, when the Dean tock a seat on the 
north side of the chancel. At the end of the 
Litany, the harmonium having been locked up, 
his lordship gave out a psalm and started the 
tune, in which he was joined by a large part of 
the congregation. After reading the communion 
service, the Bishop ascended the pulpit, and 
preached from the text, Philip. i. 9, 10, ‘‘ And 
this I pray, that your love may abound yet more 
and more in knowledge and in all judgment ; 
that ye may approve things that are excellent.” 
At the conclusion of the sermon his lordship 
pronounced the benediction, and the congrega- 


tion quietly dispersed. 
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DR. ODLING ON ANIMAL CHE- 
MISTRY. 
N the spring of last year, Dr. Odling deli- 
vered a course of six lectures upon Ani- 
mal Chemistry to the members of the College 
of Physicians, which must have been listened 
to by some of his audience with astonishment 
not unmingled with incredulity.* These lec- 
tures are worthy of the careful consideration 
of scientific men, not only as treating upon a 
subject which has an ever-increasing interest 
of its own, but also as coming from so acute 
a thinker as Dr, Odling. 

We have, too, another and a powerful 
reason for wishing to draw our readers’ at- 
tention to them. There is, unfortunately, 
and has always been, a thorough misunder- 
standing between those great classes of 


© scientific men, the physiologists on the one 


hand and the chemists and physicists on the 
All are alike anxious for the promo- 
tion of science ; but each worker is com- 


a pelled to devote so much of his attention to 
one class of facts, that he is nearly certain to 
_ exaggerate its importance, and but too apt to 


learn to speak and think disparagingly of the 
labours of others. We notice this very 
frequently with medical men. Their pro- 
fession is a laborious one, and it is hard to 
blame them if they do not keep up with the 
rapid stream of sciéntific discovery, but the 
result is not the Jess to be deplored. If 
lectures such as Dr. Odling’s were more fre- 
quently listened to by members of the 
medical profession, a wider view of the con- 
ditions of animal life in health and disease 
would, we believe, prevail. 

It is impossible for us to give even an out- 
line of the vast mass of matter which Dr. 
Odling managed to compress into his short 
course, but we will endeavour to indicate 
some of the leading ideas in it. 

A very slight knowledge is sufficient to 
convinee us that the animal body consists of 
a number of chemical compounds, some 
simple, others highly complex, but all dis- 
tributed in a perfectly definite manner. Such 
a distribution constitutes structure. 

Some of these compounds, such as water 
and salt, are imported into the organism from 
without, while others are formed during the 
processes of life. Hence it is obvious that 
a study of the chemistry of life must needs 
have both a statical and a dynamical aspect. 
Taking the former view, we inquire, what is 
the proximate and what the ultimate compo- 
sition of the various solids and liquids com- 
posing the body at any one moment ; and we 
likewise deal with the question, whether they 
are peculiar to the body, or whether they 
can be formed artificially from inorganic 
materials. But this is not all. It is not 
enough that we know the composition, 
or even that we can perform the syn- 
thesis of these proximate elements, unless 
we are able to show their relations to other 
chemical compounds—unless, in short, we can 
found a classification upon a knowledge of 
their structure. The marvellous progress 
which modern chemistry has made towards a 
solution of these intricate problems is well 
shown by Dr. Odling. Commencing, as most 
chemists do, with the simple types hydro- 
chloric acid, water, and ammonia, he points 
out their structure, and the number of 
widely dissimilar compounds which may be 
considered as related in composition to each. 
The further arrangement of compounds in 
parallel homologous series is next explained, 
and we are thns led to see that there is an 
almost infinite number of comparatively 
simple substances, whose relations to one 
another are perfectly well known. 

We are then in a position to understand the 
formation of more complex substances, These 
are formed, as a rule, by the union together 
of two or more members of the simpier class 
of compounds, but a portion of each is de- 
tached, so to speak, during the combination, 





* These lectures were printed in the Chemical Ni Vol 
XIL, and are now announced for publicati ye Naw 
form by Messrs. Longmans. P on in a separate 





so that the resulting compound does not 
contain any one of the compounds from 
which it was formed, but only a portion, or 
residue, of each. This doctrine of residues 
is of quite recent date, and has thrown 
light upon many difficult questions. 

Possessed of so much new light upon 
the structure of organic compounds, it is 
not surprising to find that modern science 
has solved the problem so long considered 
insoluble, and effected their synthesis. Yes, 
the distinction so long maintained between 
the organic and inorganic kingdoms — 
namely, that it is only in the latter that 
synthesis is possible—has broken down at 
last, as such @ priori arguments generally do. 
Hundreds of organic bodies, some of them 
highly complex ones, have already been 
manufactured from purely mineral materials, 
and although many, such as albumen and 
fibrine, still resist our efforts, we cannot 
remember the conquest effected over urea, 
taurin, and a host of other strictly animal 
products, without feeling great hopes for the 
future. 

Hitherto, we have considered the che- 
mistry of the body solely from the statical 
point of view. Its composition would re- 
main the same if it were a dead and inert 
mass, instead of a living and constantly 
changing organism. But science likewise 
attempts to explain the nature and causes 
of those marvellous and ever-shifiing pro- 
cesses which always accompany life. This 
far more complicated, and, at the same 
time, more important problem, may, for 
convenience, be divided into two inquiries. 
The first has reference to the minute 
changes which are constantly taking place 
in the arrangement and distribution of the 
compounds of the organism. Some, al- 
though unfortunately but little, progress 
has been made in this, which is, indeed, the 
most recondite department of physical 
science. The better comprehension of the 
laws of diffusion, the progress of micro- 
scopic anatomy, and the studies which have 
been made upon the oxidation of flesh, &c., 
may serve as examples of the materials 
which are gradually accumulating for future 
and more perfect use. 

The second inquiry has been already 
carried to afar more satisfactory issue. It 
refers to the broad relation which the 
operant forces of the body bear to cosmical 
force. The unity of force, its uncreatability and 
indestructibility are doctrines now so uni- 
versally held by scientific men that it would 
be unnecessary to refer to them further, even 
if it were possible. But does this all-pervad- 
ing force reign with equally absolute power 
in the living body, or is there, as some phy- 
siologists appear still to maintain, another, 
a mysterious vital force, which is distinct 
from it, and entirely unconnected with it ? 
In this broad form, the question has been ab- 
solutely decided by the voice of modern 
science. There is no creation of force now 
being effected either in or out of the body. 
All the work done in the body, whatever 
form that work may take, is but a measure 
of the potential energy of the food eaten, and 
is directly correlated with it. Accordingly, 
we find that Dr. Odling, in company with 
most chemical and physical writers upon the 
subject, scouts utterly the notion of a vital 
principle. But while we agree with him cor- 
dially up to the point we have named, we 
cannot but hold it as still an open question 
whether all the mysterious phenomena of 
animal and vegetable life are the results 
solely of physical force operating upon brute 
matter. Nothing like proof has yet been 
adduced in support of such a proposition. 

We admit to the full that physical force is 
the sole agent in the changes accompanying 
vitality, but we cannot avoid asking the 
question, Is it not possible that that agent 
may be controlled and guided by something 
higher, to which the term ‘“‘ vital principle ” 
may be, without great impropriety, applied ? 
Dr. Odling himself would seem to admit this 
possibility, for he says, in his fifth lecture : 
“* Be life what it may, it is not a generator, 
but only a transformer of external force.” 
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Every physiologist will, ere long, have to 
endorse the proposition in this form. 


— 


——_ 


THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Popular Science Review we find a paper 
on the insects injurious to turnips, by the Rev. 
W. Houghton, who shows us that the ravages 
of which the farmers have been complaining are 
not due to one insect, but to several. The chief 
enemies are: the earth-flea beetle, the larva of 
Anthomyia brassice, the larva of Agrotis Ex- 
clamationis, the Aphis brassice, and the Antho- 
myia radicum. Next comes a most interesti 
article by Baron Liebig, in which the 
German chemist shows us how coffee should be 
prepared : ‘‘Three-fourths of the coffee to be 
employed, after being ground, is boiled with 
water for ten or fifteen minutes. The one quar- 
ter of coffee which has been kept back is then 
flung in, and the vessel is immediately with- 
drawn from the fire, covered over, and allowed 
to stand for five or six minutes. In order that 
the powder on the surface may fall to the bottom 
it is stirred round ; the deposit takes place, andthe 
coffee poured off is ready for use.” Dr. Berthold 
Seemann, in an erudite article upon the subject of 
a former land connecting Australia with Europe, 
contends that these two continents were ori- 
ginally one. Following Unger’s celebrated in- 
quiries, he shows that the plants of our Eocene 
formation are similar to those of the existing 
flora of New Holland. He has represented on 
the plates accompanying his essay the recent and 
fossil plants aid br side, and the identity of the 
two series cannot for a moment be questioned. 
Whether, therefore, we are to assume that both 
forms must have spread from the same centre 1s 
not clearly shown. Similarity of conditions may 
have produced similar plants in the two coun- 
tries. Dr. Richardson writes, in his usual 
poe style, anent the relation of ozone to 

ealth, and proves, by recorded experiments, 
that this strange gas is absent from the air 
during cholera epidemics, and is present m 
large quantities during seasons when catarrh 
is prevalent. Mr. Barret’s paper on “* Ice 
and Glaciers’’ gives a lucid exposure of Dr. 
Tyndall’s doctrines, and Mr. Henslow’s paper 
on * Tendrils” is a careful review of Darwin’s 
researches. Mr. Sorby contributes the last 
paper on ‘The Spectrum - Microscope, its 
Construction and Use,” an essay which may 
be profitably read by intending investigators. 
There are seven plates, four of which are 
coloured. The reviews and summary extend 
over fifty pages. 











The Geological Magazine opens with an edi- 
torial retrospect of the work done during the 
ast year by students of geology, and this is fol- 
owed by a short but important communication 
from Mr. Robert Etheridge, announcing the 
discovery of new reptilian forms in the Irish 
coal measures, at. Kilkenny. In the latter 
of November, 1865, Professor Huxley visited 
Ireland for the purpose of examining some col- 
lections, chiefly formed by the labours of Mr. 
Brownrig and Dr. E. P. Wright, which were 
brought together for his ef aA The result 
of this visit has been the discovery and deter- 
mination of five new and remarkable forms of 
—. amphibian and Labyrinthodont, all of 
which are from the workable coal seam of the 
Kilkenny colliery. In addition to the reptiles, 
Professor Huxley has discovered a curious fish, 
apparently of the ganoid type, but with an 
unossified nobodhaed, and strong bony much 
recurved ribs. The first of the reptilian genera, 
and by far the most remarkable, has received 
from Professor Huxley the name of Ophiderpeton, 
which has reference to its peculiarly snake-like 
form, rudimentary limbs, and flattened tail. 
The second he has styled Lepterpeton, and is an 
eel-like fossil. The third, from its fish-like 
characters, has been termed /chthyerpeton. The 
fourth, whieh is like a salamander, has been 
designated Keraterpeton. The remaining genus, 
which is represented by the posterior half only 
of a creature which must have measured nearly 
seven feet in length, is considered by Professor 
Huxley to belong to Anthracosaurus. Mr. Ed- 
mund Hall’s paper on the ‘Raised Beach of 
Cantyre” is an interesting description of the 
caverns and sea-worn fissures which are now far 
removed from the action of the sea ; it does not, 
however, deal much with the philosophy ‘of 
the question of raised beaches. ‘‘ A New Ore 
tacean (Aeger Marderi), from the Lias of Lyme 
Regis,” is described by Mr. Henry Woodward. 
A well-drawn plate accompanies the paper, and 
shows the fossil to be in a most perfect state of 
preservation. The specimen is now in the geo- 



















































































logical collection of the British Museum, nd. ie 
e 
abstracts of foreign memoirs and reviews are of 


exposed in a slab of soft blue lias clay. 
the usual excellent character. 





The Philosophical Magazine for this month is 
nearly exclusively devoted to mathematical 


essays. Some of them, however, and y 
Mr. J. R. Edmonds’, ‘‘On the Law of Human 
Mortality,” are of practical application. Mr. 


Edmonds arrives at a different estimate from 
that of Dr. Farr ; but we must refer our readers 
to his paper for the arguments he urges. The 
«ong population of a nation, he says, consists 

efly of persons earning their subsistence by 
i of bodily 


bodily labour, and by different d 
labour, according as they live in villages, towns, 
or cities. The 


of life, and is remove 


paper 


Society of Edinburgh.” 


Body,” by Professor Clausius; ‘‘On Hydro- 
ics,’’ by Professor Challis ; ‘‘ On h- 
uakes and Extraordinary Agitations of the 
Sea,” by Mr. R. Edmonds; and Professor 
Sylvester’s ‘‘ Astromical Prolusions.” 


The Intellectual Observer. This well-conducted 
monthly presents us with an interesting table of 
contents. The first article, which is illustrated 
A; gorgeously executed plate, is by Mr. 

irle ibberd, and is upon the “ golden 

-leaved orchids.” Mr. Hibberd gives a 
very graphic Congas of the beauty of these 

Wants, and even becomes ecstatically enthu- 
Silastic in one or two passages. ‘‘ No picture,” 
he tells us, ‘‘no description, no perfervid ex- 
epearope of surprise, de ight, or even of admira- 

bordering on worship, can convey an 
adequate idea of the extraordinary beauty of 
these ts.” This does appear like exaggera- 
tion, but we must leave it to our readers to 
decide. Professor Ansted’s paper on the mud 
volcanoes and salt lakes of the Crimea gives an 
account of its author’s recent explorations of the 
seat of the great Russian campaign. Professor 
Ansted thinks that mud volcanoes are due to 
causes not different in their nature from those of 
ordinary volcanoes, though far less powerful in 
degree. He concludes that the facts—1l. That 
the voleanic axis is identical with the great 
elevation axis. 2. That the axis of the smallest 
and most recent action of mud volcanoes is, in 
like manner, parallel to the most important 
movements that have affected the surface of the 
globe. 3. That chemical changes and results, 
mineral waters, naphtha, and eruptions of various 
gases are all connected very directly with 
similar lines of action- are all sufficiently indica- 
tive of a general causation. Mr. F. Bird gives a 
description of a clepsydra for driving telescopes ; 
and Mr. J. R. Jackson describes that curious 
plant, the Welwitschia mirabilis. The other 
articles are : ‘‘ A New Species of Cicada,” by Mr. 
J. K. Lord ; *‘Our Future Coal-fields,” by Mr. 
John Jones ; ‘‘ Hot Springs,” by Mr. A. 8. 
Herschel ; and ‘“‘The Opposition of Ceres,” by 
the Rev. T. W. Webb. 








The opening article in the Journal of Botany 
is upon a new species of camellia, and is illus- 


trated by a very showily-coloured plate. Mr. 
ay Tate supplies the most important paper 
in the number. He writes upon the flora of 


Shetland, which our readers may remember he, 
in company with Dr. Hunt, has been lately 
meray. He states that the facies of the flora 
of the Shetlands is very striking; the land- 
slopes bordering on the sea are especially rich 
in plants whose petals are more numerous than 
their leaves, this profusion of blossoms being 
in accordance with a general law that in propor- 
tion as the habitat proves ungenial the flowers 
increase in number and size. The 

vertical distribution of the Shetland plants 
seems to be as follows: (1) The super- i 
zone of vegetation, here extending from the sea- 
shore up to an average elevation cf about 100 
feet ; (2) the infer- and mid-arcti¢ zones are not 
clearly separable, the former extending to at 


least 600 feet ; (3) the super-arctic zone com- | 


mences at an elevation of about 800 feet. Mr. 
Carrol continues his contribution to British 





w of mortality, according to 
age, of the general population has not neces- 
sarily any close connexion with the law of 
mortality of that portion of the community 
whichis abundantly supplied with the necessaries 
from the necessity of 
its subsistence by bodily labour. The 
y Sir David Brewster, ‘‘On the Bands 

ormed by the Superposition of Paragenic 
Spectra Produced by the Grooved Surfaces of 
Glass and Steel,” is simply the reprint of a me- 
moir published in the ‘"Tranaaotions of the Royal 
The other papers are : 
‘On the Determination of the Disgregation of a 
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lichenology, and the editor 
short papers on ‘‘The Meaning of the Name 
Walnut” and ‘‘ Phyllomania.” This number is 


a one. 
e man eer Review opens the year in 
eater force than ever. Mr. Mackintosh contri- 
utes, asthe first of a series, a most elaborate paper 
on the ‘‘ Comparative Anthropology of England 
and Wales.” The author combatsthe ideathat the 
interblending of races in this country has pro- 
ceeded to an extent capable of destroying typical 
distinctions, or rendering the classification of 
the inhabitantsimpossible. Thus, “in one area 
we find prevailing surnames; in other areas 
these surnames are almost entirely absent.” He 
then discusses the question how the different 
are to be determined. This cannot be done 
in the closet. But still the anthropologist must 
study those learned tomes which are replete with 
illustrations of the former inhabitants of Eng- 
land. The conclusions to which Mr. Mackintosh 
has arrived are deduced from fifteen years’ ob- 
servation, during which he has successively 
resided in most towns of importance in England 
and Wales. The memoir is illustrated by two 
maps, one of England marked off roughly into 
racial divisions, the other a series of typical 
heads. Another learned article is by Dr. 
Barnard Davis, on the ‘‘Skulls of Inhabitants 
of the Caroline Islands.” This also is illustrated 
by two plates. We are glad to see that a 
philosophical article on the science of history, 
which is in every way an anthropological 
uestion, has been elicited by Professor 
ingsley’s book, ‘‘ The Roman and the Teuton.”’ 
The professor, we all know, has anything but a 
scientific mind. ‘‘It is essentiallyfeminine. It 
is great in the small. He cannot grasp the 
totality of a great historical event.” The critic 
might have added that he has tried to bring 
history down to the level of ‘‘the rulers of his 
university.” No wonder he finds little favour 
from the Anthropylogical Society. Mr. King- 
lake is pressed into the service of the new science, 
and his summaries of national qualities are re- 
commended for study. We should like to see 
the ancient and medieval historians dealt with 
in the same way. 


The first number of the Popular Magazine of 
Anthropology appears under the same cover as 
the Review, this month, and alzo in a separate 
form. It does not appear to be expressly connected 
with the society. But there are many topics, such 
as the Jamaica Massacre and the Negro question 
generally, which cannot be discussed in the graver 
publication ; and such is the activity of many 

oung anthropologists, that they are resolved to 
i heard upon every subject which bears, how- 
ever indirectly, on their favourite study. The 
conductors declare that ‘‘many of the recent 
sufferings of mankind, and especially of the un- 
civilized races, have arisen from a want of a more 
general diffusion amongst the public of the facts 
which are already known to scientific men. . . . 
Hence the necessity for a non-technical journal 
of anthropology, where in much plainer language 
the general reader can peruse for himself what 
is gomg on in the scientific world on this im- 
portant subject.” The original of all these 
societies was founded for the protection of abo- 
rigines ; and we trust that any misconception as 
to the really philanthropical character of the 
latest and most flourishing of them all will be 
removed by the diffusion of this popular and in- 
dependent medium. 








The Ethnological Journal has only one article 
which can in any sense be called orginal. It is 
by the editor, ‘‘On the Mythic Subjects of 
Ancient Chronology.” Mr. Burke is deeply 
learned on this subject ; and it is not for us to 
ae any amount of learning, even when it 
le 





s to something approaphng paradox. We 
are only too conscious of its value on all branches 
of the great ‘‘Science of Man.” The article 
on ‘‘ The Celts” adds little to the discussions on 
that subject before the French Anthropological 
Society. If this periodical is to be a success, a 


-little more life and originality must be thrown 


into it. 

The Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, No. 73. is number contains a series 
of useful papers on physics and philology. Of 
the former, we take as an example Mr. Chase’s 
paper, on the declination of the magnetic 
needle. In this the writer endeavours to show 
that : (1) The lines of equal dip are arranged in 
approximate parallels around the two (principal) 
magnetic poles. (2) In consequence of this 
parallelism, they are convex toward the north in 
the Pacific Ocean and towards the south in the 
Atlantic. (3) The magnetic parallels also 
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ives a couple of 




















approximate to the apg persia. (4) 

e magnetic parallels near the magnetic poles 
are more convex than the ieathecuneh limes: (5) 
This parallelism is ially observable in the 
region of the equatorial currents. The most 
important philological communication is that of 
Mr. Lesley, ‘‘On the Mythical Compounds of 
BAR.” Altogether this publication is a valu. 


able one, and deserves the attention of men of} 


science. 








BELGIAN BONE CAVES. 


HE explorations of the Belgian bone caves, 
which have been carried on for some time 
past by MM. Van Beneden and Dupont, have 
been referred to several times in the pages of THE 





Reaver. We have now to lay before our readers ~ 


an account of the progress of the work up to 





the end of November last, and for this purpose 


we make use of .a report recently presente 


by 


M. Dupont to the Belgian Minister of the 7 


Interior. We ma 


were destroyed by a sudden inundation, which 
covered the whole of Belgium and the North of 
France, the evidences of which M. Dupont 
finds in the limon of Hesbaye and the yellow 
clay of the fields, and in the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the débris in the caverns. 
present under examination was discovered in 
May last, and is situated on the banks of the 
river Lesse, opposite the hamlet of Chaleux, 
about a mile and a half from the well-known 
Furfooz cave. 

At an epoch long before that of its habitation 
by man, this cavern was traversed by a thermal 
spring. It is well lighted, is easy of access, 
and its situation is most picturesque. The num- 
ber of objects found in this cave is enormous, 


‘and would appear to point to an extended period 


of occupation by these primitive people. The 


| grand trou de Chaleux, as M. Van Beneden has 
proposed to call it, has also been subjected to 
the inundation, but the contents have been pre- © 


served almost intact, and this circumstance gives 


a value to the discoveries which was to some ex- © 
tent wanting in the Furfooz caves. According to | 
M. Dupont’s theory, the former inhabitants of | 


the cave, warned by the dangerous cracks in the 
walls and ceiling, suddenly abandoned their 
dwelling-place, leaving behind them their tools, 


ornaments, and the remains of their meals. Soon ' 
afterwards the roof and sides fell in, and the © 
In this © 


pieces thus detached covered the floor. 
manner the remains have been preserved from 
the action of the waters, and have remained un- 
disturbed until the present day. The unfortu- 
nate inhabitants doubtless saw in this occurrence 
the manifestation of a superior power, since the 
cavern does not appear to have been inhabited 
after this period, only a few worked flints and 
bones, probably the result of an occasional 
visit, having been discovered on the upper sur- 
face of the cavern. 

An important point seems to be established 
by M. Dupont’s researches—viz., the extended 
commercial relations of these primitive peoples. 
The flint which was used for the manufacture of 
their implements is not that of Belgium, but, 
according to M. de Mortillet, was brought from 
Touraine. Several specimens of fossil shells, 
most of which had been perforated, probably for 
the purpose of being strung together, and worn 
as ornaments, were collected, and were submitted 
to M. Nyst, the well-known paleontologist. He 
recognized most of them as belonging to the 
calcaire grossier of Courtagnon, near Rheims. 
Two species belonged to the department of Seine- 
et-Oise. Some fragments of jet and a few sharks’ 
teeth were from the same locality. ‘* We cannot 
therefore deny,” says M. Dupont, ‘‘ the relations 
of these men with Champagne, whilst there is 
no evidence to show their connexion with 
Hainaut and the province of Liége, which could 
have also furnished them with their flint.” 

Amongst other objects brought to light during 
the excavations were the forearm of an elephant, 
which appears to be that of the mammoth of 
Siberia, an animal which did not exist in Belgium 
at that epoch. ‘When we reflect that, till 
within a comparatively short time, these bones 
were looked upon as those of a race of giants, 
and gifted with miraculous powers, we cannot be 
surprised that our inhabitants of the caverns of 
the Lesse, whose civilization may be compared 
to that of those African nations who are sunk 
in the darkest depths of fetichism, attributed 
similar properties to those enormous bones which 
were placed as a fetich near their hearth.” 

Judging from the quantity of bones found in 
the cavern, the principal food of these cave- 





premise that all the bone ” 
caves in this locality furnish indisputable evi- | 
dence of one fact—viz., that the cave-dweilers © 


pias 


The cave at i 
























——_— 
els. (4)} 
etic poles ———— 
nes. (5) dwellers was the tlesh of the horse. M. Dupont 
le in the MP collected 937 molar teeth belonging tothis animal, 
rhe most a number which correspo to about forty 
s that of heads, supposing each set of teeth to be complete. 
ounds of The marrow seems to have been in great request, 
Sa valu.) al] the long bones having been broken, so as to 
f men of 9) extract it. Most of them retain traces of 
incisions made by their flint tools. The large 
number of bones of water rats would also lead us 
to suppose that they formed kere of the food 
of these people, as did the r, hare, and 
€ caves, boar. j 
me time The number of objects obtained from this 
it, have cavern is greater than that obtained from the 
sof THE whole of the caves previously explored. Of 
readers worked flints, in various stages of manufacture, 
< up to! 30,000 were collected. Besides these, M. Dupont 
purpose | obtained several cubic metres of bones 0 all 
ated by kinds, the horses’ teeth already mentioned, and 
of the | a vast quantity of miscellaneous articles. 
ie bone The facts acquired by the excavations at 
le evi.  ~-Chaleux, combined with those obtained at the 
wellers Furfooz cayes, form a striking picture of the 
which early ages of, man in Belgium. ‘‘ These ancient 
orth of _ people and their customs reappear, after having 
Dupont —_—SsWbeen ‘forgotten for thousands of years, and like 
yellow _ the fabulous bird in whose ashes are found the 
range- «germs .of a new life, antiquity becomes regene- 


_ rated from its own débris. We see them in their 
_ dark, subterranean dwellings surrounding the 
hearth, which is niotacted by the supernatural 
power of immense fantastically-shaped bones, 
‘engaged in patiently making their flint tools and 
; utensils of reindeer horn, in the midst of pesti- 


Pe which their indifference allowed them to retain 
in their dwelling. The skins of wild beasts, 


a having the hair removed, were stitched 
| together by the aid of their sharpened 
flints and ivory needles, and served as 


> clothing. We see them pursuing wild animals 
- armed with arrows and lances tipped with a barb 
of flint. We take part in their feasts, where 
a horse, bear, or reindeer, replaces, on days when 
their hunting has been successful, the tainted 
flesh of the rat, their only resource against 
famine. Their trading extended as far as the 
here now forming part of France, from whose 

abitants they obtained shells, jet, with which 
they delight to ornament themselves, and the 
flint which is so valuable to them. But a 
falling-in of the roof drives them from their 
principal dwelling, in which lie buried the 
objects of their faith and their domestic utensils, 
and they are forced to seek another habitation. 
- .. We know nothing certain of the relation 
of these people with those of earlier times. Had 
they ancestors in this country? The great dis- 
coveries of our illustrious compatriot Schmerling, 
and those which Professor Malaise has made at 
Engihoul, seem to prove that the men whose 
traces I have brought to light on the Lesse did 
not belong to the indigenous races of Belgium, 
but were only the successors of the more ancient 
population. I have even met with certain evi- 
dences of our primordial ancestors at Chaleux, 
but the trail was lost as soon as found. Our 
ee of these ancestors stops short at this 
point..” 

We have given in the above abstract an ac- 
count of the most important features in M. Du- 
pont’s report, which is of great interest. We 
trust that these explorations, which have been 
carried on at the expense of the Government, will 
be continued. 











THE DODO. 


E reproduce this account from the Commer- 
| cial Gazette of St. Louis, Mauritius, 21st 
November, 1865 :— 

We presume that most of our readers have 
seen the picture of an odd-looking bird, bearing 
a very odd name—the Dodo. Old travellers 
state that this curious creature once existed in 
great numbers in Mauritius. 1t was about the 

eight of a large turkey, but very much more 
bulky, weighing fifty pounds, or more. This 
unwieldy bird was mounted on stout dumpy 
: legs, and its wings were mere rudiments of 
2 those organs, so that it is not likely it ever made 
» 4 any attempt at flight. Its head was large, with 
a a ay ge very stout beak, curved at the tip 
of like that of the petrel. It is represented as des- 
46 titute of a tail, properly speaking, but furnished 
k with a plume of curling feathers, somewhat like 

those of the ostrich, on the hi 

d _the hinder of the 
h pack. Several good paintings of this bird, by 
utch artists, are in existence : 

* British Museum, one at the another at 
a Berlin, and another at Vienna. ention is also 
made of the exhibition of a living specimen 
an London, about 1640. But notwithstanding 


one in the 





' lential emanations from the animal remains, , 
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all these evidences of the existence of such a 
bird, the fact would have been doubted, had 
not some remains of it confirmed its truth. 
These remains were but very few. A head in 
the Museum at Co a head and a foot 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and a 
foot in the British Museum, attested that a 
bird unlike any known existing species, and 
resembling, in some degree, the paintings men- 
tioned, had actually furnished those remains, 
and been the subject from which the portraits 
were taken. Several of the early voyagers who 
visited the island now called Mauritius spoke of 
these birds, and not only feasted on their flesh 
during their sojourn there, but salted them in 
numbers for their sea-stock. It is stated that 
they sometimes took as many as forty of them 
at a single hunt. Neither tradition nor history 
records their existence in this island after it had 
received the name of I’Ile de France. If the 
Dutch, on abandoning the island, left any there, 
they were probably exterminated by the Maroons, 
who were its only inhabitants till the French 
settled there. No naturalist formed part of the 
crews of the various ships which touched here 
during the existence of the Dodo, and the ac- 
counts given of it are vague and unsatisfactory. 
Tastes must not be disputed ; and we may there- 
fore receive as of equal value the accounts of 
those who extol and those who decry the flesh 
of the Dodo. The difference between an old 
gander and a Michaelmas gosling is sufficient to 
prove that both may have been right in their 
statements. 

After the island had resumed its name, 
Mauritius, diligent inquiry was made both as 
to the traditional existence of the Dodo, or of 
the actual existence of any remains of it ; but 
both were alike fruitless, though distinguished 
naturalists, both Creole and Euro undertook 
the search. So t was the interest in the 
history of this nondescript bird, that about 
twenty years ago, a large volume, compiled with 
vast labour, and illustrated with elaborately- 
executed engravings, was published on it by 
Mr. Strickland; and this volume was the 
means of assuring Mr, Clark that the bones he 
has lately discovered were really and truly 
those of the Mauritian Dodo, Didus ineptus. 


Mr. Clark, during a very long residence here, 
had made many inquiries and researches, in 
order to learn something more about the Dodo 
than was already known generally, or to find 
some remnants of it, but without success. 

On Dr. Ayres’s last visit to Mahébourg he 
conversed with Mr. Clark about the Dodo, and 
asked whether by digging round the ruins of the 
old Dutch settlement, there might not be a 
chance of meeting with some remains? Mr. 
Clark did not see any probability of success in 
that quarter, as these iwelliage were situated 
on a spot where nothing would be likely to 
bury itself in the earth, of which the surface is 
every year swept completely by the water which 
flows from the mountains; but he said he 
thought a likely spot to contain such remains 
would be alluvial deposits. A few days after, 
Mr. Clark remarked that some marshes in the 
vicinity of Mahébourg were likely to furnish 
these coveted remains ; but having neither time 
nor means at his disposal, he did not undertake 
the search, though bearing in mind his im- 
pression on the subject. The commencement of 
the railway works, with their numerous cuttings 
at various heights, gave hopes to Mr. Clark that 
some remains might be discovered ; but his in- 
quiries from those employed there on this sub- 
ject failed to elicit any information. 

About two months ago, Mr. Gaston de 
Bissy caused to be dug from a marsh on his 
property, known as ha Mare aux Songes,” 
the alluvium contained in it, to use as manure. 
After digging two or three feet, the men came 
in contact with bones of tortoises and deer, the 
former in vast numbers. As soon as Mr. Clark 
heard of this, he went to Mr. de Bissy and 
stated to him what had long been his opinion as 
to the position in which Dodos’ bones might be 
found, “Oy ny, him to give orders to the 
diggers to lay by igs | wintever bones they 
— turn up. Mr. de Bissy was much pleased 
with the chance of making so interesting a dis- 
covery, and at once ordered that Mr. Clark’s 
request should be fulfilled. Mr. Clark visited 
the estate many times, but without obtaini 
any satisfactory intelligence. He at length en- 

two men to enter the dark-coloured water, 
about three feet deep, and feel in the soft mud 
at the bottom with their feet. In a short time 
he had the inexpressible satisfaction of finding a 
broken tarsus, an entire tibia and part of 
another. He at once commenced operatio 


ns in 
earnest, and has been fortunate enough to find 
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of bill, cervical and dersal vertebra, ribs, cora- 
coid bones, ule and clavicle, sternum, 
humerus, ulna, vis, femur, tibia and tarso- 
metatarsus, so that an experienced person can 


well build a Dodo from these remains, the toes 
being the only part wanting. 

The skull of this bird is of i «- 

and solidity, as are the 

the 


ness, and the cerebral cavity very 

beak of great 

condyles of the lower mandible. Some of 
cervical vertebre are more than two inches in 
diameter, and of very elaborate structure. The 
sternum, of which the form shows a strong re- 
semblance to that of the pigeon tribe, in some 
specimens is more than five inches wide and seven 
long. The keel is a quarter of an inch thick, and 
about an inch deep in the deepest part, which is 
at the centre ; and the sternum is there three- 
quarters of an inch ~ thickness, m ~ thins off 
to a sharp at the margin. e humerus is 
less than eee in length, and the shaft 
only about three-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
and the ulna under three inches, and less than a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. Some femurs are 
nearly seven inches long and more than an inch 
in diameter, the tibie nine inches long, and the 
upper condyles two inches in diameter. The 
tarsometatarsi are of very solid bone, and 
have been found in greater numbers than any 
others. They are about the length of those of a 
good-sized turkey, but more than twice the 
thickness, Only two or three craniums have 
been found, with afew fragments. The paucity 
of these remains, as compared with other parts of 
the frame, may very possibly arise from the 
numerous apertures in the h into which roots 
insinuate themselves, thus compra cay A the 
structure. The upper mandible of the bill has 
suffered from the same cause, and only two 
tolerably perfect specimens of that o have 
been obtained, while the under bles are 
numerous ; but only three or four have been 
found in which both rami remained attached. 
The tip of one upper mandible is two inches in 
depth, and an inch in thickness. The vertebre 
are very strong, and show that the spinal cord 
was fully double the size of that of the turkey. 

In only one instance has the gerne of a 
fragment of the furcula been found attached to 
the coracoid bone, but several have the scapula 
united to them. 

These bones present a great diversity of 
colours. oer whieh Tore, foand, near 
springs in the marsh are nearly of their original 
has. Some found alongside of a large bois-de- 
natte tree were nearly of the colour of that 
wood, and many others are nearly as black 
as ebony. 

The quantity of tortoise bones found here is 
truly astonishing ; they would more than fill a 
large cart. Some of the femurs are more than 
three inches in diameter. Mr. Clark believes that 
these bones belong to two species of tortoise, 

Several i bones, including humerus, 
ulna, radius, tibia and tarsometatarsus, have 
been found, but not a single femur. Two upper 
mandibles and one lower of that singularly 
formed bird prove the identity of other bones 
found in juxtaposition with them. 

Bones of the egret curlew, moor-hen and sand 
lark have been found in great numbers, and 
many deer’s bones, including a skull with horns 
attached, and the jaw of an old sow, of 
strength but very small size, have also 
turned up. 

It is remarkable that the bones of the tortoises 
and deer were found in the comparatively com- 
pact ay A soil, overlying the soft mud which 
contains the bones of the dodo, of which none 
are found in the upper stratum. This accounts 
for none of the latter having been discovered by 
those who were digging for manure. 

Mr. Clark deposited the first imens of 
dodo’s] bones he obtained in the Museum at 
the Royal College, as well as those of the fla- 
mingo, the existence of which in Mauritius was 
remembered by the parents of persons now 
living. He has also sent a complete set of 
dodo’s bones to Professor Owen, for the British 
Museum. 

2 eee ee Sones pee ya 
nature in Reunion an ee a might 
the discovery of remains of the extinct 
birds believed to have been indigenous in and 
and peculiar to those islands. 

‘*La Mare aux Songes” is a spot si 

itious for the haunt of he atlenals 
the bones have been found there. A sheltered 
glen, clothed with thick wood in the memory of 
persons still living, with two springs in it, and 





so near the sea as to be a convenient refuge in 
stormy weather for flamingoes and curlews. 

Several other marshes have been tried for 
such remains as those contained in it, but thus 
far without any success. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A NOVEL project for the vulgarisation, as the 
French say, of science, has been started at St. 
Martin’s Hall, under the auspices of Sir Charles 
Lyell, Sir J. Lubbock, Sir John Bowring, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Erasmus Wil- 
son, Professor Key, and several others. It is 

to give a lecture on a scientific or 

subject on Sunday evenings. The first 
lecture was given on Sunday evening last, by 
Professor Huxley, on ‘‘ The Desirableness of 
re hg National Knowledge.” At certain 
periods of the evening selections from Haydn’s 
“Creation” were given by a specially-organized 
choir. If the musical part of the entertainment 
was intended to be in any way illustrative of 
the lecture, we are at a loss to see the con- 
nexion between ‘‘ The Desirableness of Improving 
National Knowledge” and the creation of the 
world. If, on the other hand, the music was 
provided lest Professor Huxley’s name should 
not prove a sufficiently powerful ‘‘ draw,” we 
can only say that the committee paid the pro- 
fessor a very bad compliment. We see that 
Dr. Carpenter is announced to lecture on ‘‘ The 
Antiquity of Man” on the 2lst. Perhaps the 
** Creation” selection might be introduced with 
more appropriateness on that occasion. 


A BirMincuHam paper states that the wire and 
principal materials for the new Atlantic cable 
are ee, manufactured in that town. The 
cable will be laid down in the course of the 
ensuing summer. 

On Monday Dr. E. P. Wright read a paper at 
the meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, by Pro- 
fessor Huxley and himself, on the f remains 
of some large Batrachian reptiles from the Irish 
coal measures. It was stated that these fossil 
remains rested on the very bottom of the coal 
basin at Castlecomer, 1,850 feet below the sea 
level. The reptiles were six Batrachians ; there 
were one fossil fish and one fossil insect. Pro- 
fessor Haughton said he had Professor me Ky 
authority for stating that the coalpit at Castle- 
comer had, within a few months, afforded more 
nt discoveries than all the other coalpits 
of Europe. 

MANUFACTURING coals have greatly risen i 

ice within the past two years in the North. 
They are now so scarce that it is with difficulty 
the ironworks on the Tyne and Tees are 
kept at full work. 

A TESTIMONIAL of a novel character has been 
ted to Professor Page, of the United 
The Bankers’ and Brokers’ Telegraph 
Company have tendered the use of their lines to 
the professor, ‘‘as a tribute to the many inven- 
tions and discoveries he has made in electricity 
and magnetism, and to his valuable contributions 
to the telegraphic art.” 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE. 
53 Harley Street, Jan. 8, 1866. 


HAVE only to remark on the enclosed letter 

of Mr. Croll, that while I hold it to be cer- 
tain that the ocean would be lowered several 
hundred feet in temperate and equatorial lati- 
tudes by the subtraction of so much water as 
would be required to form the imagined cappin 
of ice, I by no means believe that there woul 
be a disturbance of the earth’s centre of gravity 
in the manner and to the extent assumed by 
Mr. Croll in a former letter.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, CHARLES LYELL. 


Glasgow, Jan. 5, 1866. 

I fear that this perplexing question of Glacial 
Submergence is destined to assume still another 
amg I had a letter from Sir Charles Lyell, a 

days ago, stating that he was of opinion that 
the lowering of the ocean by the great quantity 
of water removed to form the ice-sheet would 
more than equal the rise resulting from the 
shifting of the earth’s centre of gravity. I had 
always taken it for ted that the enormous 
uantity of water transferred from the southern 
isphere to the northern would be amply 
sufficient to compensate for any lowering effect 
from the subtraction of the ice-sheet. 
But, on making the following calculations, I find 
that I have been mistaken :— 
It is computed that the sea covers about 
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140,000,000 square miles of the earth’s surface ; 
and as the density of water is to that of the 
earth as 1 to 6°56, it follows that if one mile of 
water, for example, were to be removed off the 
sea and converted into ice, we should have a 
mass of ice equal to 21,341,500 cubic miles of the 
same density as that of the earth. This would be 
equal to 1-12359th of theearth’s entiremass. And 
as a mass equal to that of the earth, if placed on 
its surface, would shift the centre of gravity to 
the surface-—that is, shift it about3979 miles from 
its present position—consequently the mass of 
the ice, which is 1-12359th that of the earth, 
would shift the centre ‘322 of amile. For 
12359 : 1 : : 3979 : : -322 

If the ice was placed say around the North 
Pole, the water at that pole, in consequence of 
the shifting of the earth’s centre of gravity, 
would, according to theory, rise ‘322 of a mile. 
But as the level of the sea had been previously 
lowered one mile by the removal of the water 
which had gone to form the ice, the sea, notwith- 
standing the rise, would fall short of reaching 
its former level by ‘678 of a mile. Consequently, 
we would have, instead of a submergence of the 
land, an emergence to the extent of ‘678 of a 
mile. At the South Pole we would have an 
emergence to the extent of 1°322 miles. That 
is one mile of emergence due to the drainage of 
the sea, and ‘322 of a mile due to the shifting of 
the earth’s centre of gravity. 

These results are, however, not absolutely 
correct ; for, as the sea adjusts itself in relation 
to the centre of gravity of the solid part of the 
globe, the extent to which the centre of gravity 
would be shifted is somewhat more than ‘322. 
Consequently, the emergence at the North Pole 
ane te somewhat less, and at the South Pole 
somewhat greater than that given above. With- 
out knowing the exact mass of the solid part of 
the globe, it is impossible to arrive at results 
perfectly correct. At all events it is certain that 
this theory fails to account for the submergence 
of the land during the glacial epoch. It accounts 
for the elevation of the land, but not for the sub- 
mergence. But there is still another mechanical 
theory in reserve, of great beauty and simplicity, 
which may cast additional light on the subject. 

It will be observed that all along we have been 
proceeding on the assumption that the entire 
globe is a solid, rigid, unyielding mass. But 
simply assume, what almost every geologist be- 
lieves, that the interior is in a fluid or molten 
condition, and the whole question opens up 
before us under an entirely new form. 

We have now to consider the behaviour of a 
molten or fluid mass encased within a solid un- 
yielding shell. The centre of gravity will be 
situated in the interior of this fluid mass. If 
this mass be composed of materials differing in 
specific gravity, the heavier materials will sink 
towards the centre, and the lighter will rise to 
the surface. On the outside will float, as it 
were, the crust, or solid shell. Now, if this solid 
shell happens to be thicker and heavier on one 


side than on the opposite, the heavy side will | 


sink nearer to the centre of gravity than the op- 
posite and lighter side. In other words, the 
shell will adjust itself in relation to the centre 
of gravity of the fluid mass, so that the heavier 
side shall be nearest to the centre. This is 
obvious, because the shell cannot be in a posi- 
tion of equilibrium unless its own centre of 
gravity coincides with that of the fluid mass. 
But it is evident that the centre of gravity of 
the shell must be nearest to its heavy side, and 
as the two centres of vity coincide, it neces- 
sarily follows that the bane side will be nearest 
to the centre of gravity of the fluid mass. 


Now the effect of an ice-sheet placed upon 
any part of the solid ground woul, of course, 
be to make that part of the earth’s crust or shell 
heavier than before. In other words, the effect 
of the weight of the ice would be to cause the 
centre of gravity of the shell to approach 
nearer to the side upon which the ice lay. But 
as the centre of gravity of the shell must always 
coincide with that of the fluid mass, it is evident 
that, as the ice grew thicker and thicker, the 
side upon which the ice lay would gradually 
draw nearer and nearer to the centre ff gravit 

of the fluid mass, and the opposite side would, 
of course, gradually recede. But it will be ob- 
served that the sea, covering the outer surface of 
the shell, would always adjust itself in relation to 
the centre of gravity of the entire globe, totally 
regardless of the Dehavient of the shell. Conse- 
quently, as the surface of the shell under the 
weight of the ice approached nearer to the centre 
pe, sad of the interior mass, it would, of course, 
sink deeper and ae into the sea. Or, more 
properly, the sea would grow deeper and deeper 
as the surface of the shell forming the sea- 
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bottom sank towards the centre. An effect 
the reverse would of course be produced on the 
opposite side of the globe. 

As the mass of the earth’s crust must be much 
less than that of the entire globe, it is probable 
that an ice-sheet of no very great dimensions 
might suffice to produce the required submer- 
gence. On the whole, it may be stated with cer- 
tainty that if the interior of the globe be ina 
molten condition, an ice-sheet of considerable 
os apes would produce a submergence of the 
land, even though the crust should be one or two 
thousand miles in thickness.—I am, yours re- 
spectfully, JAMES CROLL. 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


STATISTICAL. —Dec. 19.—Colone] Sykes, M.P., 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected fellows 
of the Society—viz., Messrs. W. West Watson, 
David Nasmith, Henry Kiihner, George T. 
Ruck, H. Robarts, Augustus Hendriks, Charles 
Ratcliffe, J. Tilston, and Robert Knight. 


Dr. W. Farr, F.R.S., read a paper on ‘* The 
Mortality of Children in the principal States of 
Europe.” Facts have now been obtained from 
official sources which enable us to compare the 
loss of life in infancy in England with that loss 
in continental countries. England, at present, 
stands alone in publishing an account of the 
causes of death of the whole of the population, 
so the comparison is restricted to the mortality 
from all causes. The facts do not all refer to the 
same period of time, but range variously from 
1851 to 1863 in the different countries. In Italy 
and Prussia the birth rate is 39 per 1,000 of the 

opulation ; in Spainand Austria, 37 ; in Eng- 
fond, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden, 
34; in Norway, 33; in Belgium, 30 ; andin Spain, 
26. Of children under five years of age, the 
annual rate of mortality per 1,000 living of the 
same age is in Norway 41; in Sweden, 51; in 
Theater: 53; in England, 68 ; in Belgium, 75 ; 
France, 79 ; Prussia, 82 ; Netherlands, 91 ; Austria, 
104 ; Spain, 112; and “ie 114. In 30 large 
town districts of England, the mortality of 
children aged 0-5 is 101 ; whilst in the 638 
healthy districts it is only 40 per 1,000. Of 
1,000 children born alive in Norway, 833 attain 
five years of age ; in Denmark and Sweden, 797 ; 
in England, 736; in Belgium, 732 ; in France, 
711; in Prussia, 683; in the Netherlands, 
673; in Austria and Spain, 637; in Italy, 
606 ; in Russia, 603 ; in 63 English healthy dis- 
tricts, 823 ; and in 30 large town districts, 355. 
The records of the Peerage of England show that 
out of 100 children born alive in peers’ families, 
90 survive, 10 die, in the first five years after 
birth ; and the deaths among the children of the 
English clergy are nearly in the same proportion. 
By the English life table, of 100 children born 
alive, 15 die in their first year, 5 in the second, 
3 in the third, 2in the fourth, and 1 in the fifth— 
making 26 in the five years; and of the 15 who 
die in the first year, 5 die in their first month, 
2 in the second, and 1 in the third month after 
birth. It may be taken as a rule generally that 
the greater the mortality in any country, the 

ter is its excess in the first days of life. Dr. 

arr announced that he was now in communica- 
tion with the principal official statists of Europe, 
and he hoped eventually to be in a position to 
discuss the causes of the deaths of children in 
the various states. With regard to one of those 
causes—infanticide—-it had been recently stated 
by the Abbé Césare Centini, an Italian statist, in 
the Journal of the Paris Statistical Society, that 
13,000 children under seven years of age perished 
in England yearly, by the hands of theirparents. 
This extraordinary estimate is founded upon the 
strangest misconception of the nature of the 
coroner's inquest, which M. Contini imagines is 
held only in cases where absolute guilt or sus- 
picion of guilt is involved ; and as 6,500 inquests 
were held in 1863 on children under seven years 
of age, M. Contini, adopting an estimate of Dr. 
Lankester, that as many cases of infanticide as 
were investigated escaped observation in London, 
assumes that an equal number are lost sight of 
in the whole of England, and so he gets at his 
number of 13,000 infanticides. Dr. Lankester’s 
estimate is reasonable enough as applied to 
London, but would be quite inapplicable to 
country districts ; and, inheed, the absolute re- 
turns of the coroners for the year 1863 give only 
180 deaths of children under five years of as 
the result of both murder and manslaughter, 
while the deaths of children of that age from all 
causes were 178,513. So that only one death in 
1,000 of young children isreferrible to infanticide, 
a proportion inconsiderable as compared with the 
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untimely deaths from other causes. The regis- 
tration of the stillborn is very necessary, an 
would close one of the gates which lead to crime ; 
but the removal of the causes which en, ender 
disease, and the gradual substitution of good 
hygienic conditions for those evils now existing, 
will in due time approximate the mortality of 


children to the natural standard. 


Dr. Lankester said that by paying attention 
to the mortality of the young we could almost 
test the amount of regard people entertained for 
the life of their own race. It struck him as 
extraordinary that Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden should stand so high above us in regard 
to the relative mortality of infants. This might 
be attributable in some degree to climate, a 

int upon which Dr. Farr had not dwelt. 
Waaner climates were more favourable to the 
development of the reproductive tendencies of 
the human race; and consequently a propor- 
tionate carelessness about life was engendered. 
In colder climates more care was taken of the 
offspring. Perhaps this would explain why 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, which were 
not remarkable for sanitary regulations, 
should stand higher than this country 
in regard to the mortality of children. 
With regard to the assertion that there were 
13,000 lives of children destroyed annually in 
England by their parents, Dr. Lankester ob- 
served that no calculation upon any published 
statistics or data in this country could have led 
to that conclusion, without the greatest sible 
error. The statement was evidently founded 
upon the estimates which had been made of the 
number of children found dead in the streets of 
London. In the district over which he was 
coroner, containing about 1,000,000 people, there 
were from seventy to eighty children found dead 
in the streets annually. Judging by the ad- 
vanced state of decomposition in which many 
of them were found, he thought, probably, 
that for every one found at least another 
one escaped finding. That would give, in his 
district alone, 150 children destroyed annually, 
in a population of 1,000,000. Supposing the 
population of the country to be 30,000,000, the 
150 should be multiplied by 30, and it would 
give as the number found in the streets every 
year, 4,500. Dr. Farr had probably arrived at 
the right solution of Signor Contini’s misstate- 
ment—that he had taken all the cases in which 
inquests were held on children under five years 
of age, and imagined them to be cases of infanti- 
cide. There was a large number of illegiti- 
mate children under five years of age on whom: 
inquests were held; but these were not cases 
in which the children had been directly deserted 
or murdered by their. parents. At the same 
time they belonged to a class of cases which re- 
quired the earnest attention of the philan- 
thropists of England. Dr. Lankester then 
alluded to a calculation for which, he said, he 


been made such absurd use of. It related 
to the number of women living who had 
“‘put away” their children. t was not 
probable that the 150 women in his district 
would commit the crime of infanticide a second 
time: and, therefore, it was fair to suppose 
that the 150 a-year were new mothers. The 
average age of these women was about 20 years, 
and the expectancy at that age was 40 years ; if 
they multiplied 150 by 40, they would have the 
number of women living in his district who had 
made away with their children. There were 
360,000 adult women in London ; so that, ac- 
cording to his calculation, there were 12,000 
women, or one in thirty, who had murdered 
their children. In consequence of this, some 
English papers had stated that he had said there 
were 12,000 children murdered in London every 
year, and we had been held up, on the Continent 
and in America, as monsters of iniquity. Dr. 
Farr had pointed out some defects in the regis- 
tration of children, and if these were remedied a 
larger amount of crime even than we suspected 
might be detected. Stillborn children were not 
registered in England, and he thought this 
was a matter in which action should be taken. 
There were thousands and tens of thousands of 
these children buried every. year in England 
with no better guarantee that they had been 
born dead than that afforded by the persons 
who brought them to the undertakers. Some- 
ray, kw sentiment had been allowed to inter- 
fere between us and the proper registration of 
children, and that sentiment ought to be got 
rid of. Stiliborn children should be registered 
in such a way that no means should exist by 
which a child who had been born alive and 
murdered could be passed off as stillborn. There 
was no compulsory registration of births in this 

















country, and if they could impress the Legisla- 
ture with the necessity of enforcing this, the 
same as it was in Scotland and Ireland, the 
results would be most beneficial. He was sorry 
to say that the tendency to infanticide was ex- 
tending to children of a riper age. It had re- 
cently come under his official duties to investi- 
gate the deaths of children found in the streets 
who had been from two to six weeks old, eee 
that there was a tendency on the part o 
parents to forget the duties they owed to their 
offspring altogether. This view of the ques- 
tion of the deaths of children was a very 
minute portion of the great question of those 
deaths. It was perfectly astounding to see 
the number of children that were positively 
killed for want of knowledge on the part 
of their parents of the laws of life and health. 
Every year he held above 100 inquests on 
children who were suffocated in bed by their 
mothers. Then the system of dressing children 
in England was most absurd. They would see 
them in the streets at this time of year with 
bare arms and legs, whilst adults, who required 
less warmth, were well covered from head to 
foot. They required food, air, heat; and, as 
Dr. Farr had said, talk as we would the poor did 
not get pure water. They had to carry it up to 
their rooms in pails, and there it got impure by 
decomposition. He estimated that a great deal 
of the diarrhea which occurred in London 
arose from impure water or milk, the 
latter oftentimes being allowed to stand for 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours until it got into 
a putrescent condition. Some persons said it was 
impossible to — children from getting ill, that 
they must die. That was the sort of philosophy 
that was talked by vestries. He had seen gentle- 
men with a kind of London mechanics’ institution 
education, get up and parade their knowledge of 
the laws of nature by saying they did not see 
how those laws were to be got rid of. 
In connexion with St. James’s, Westminster, 
there was a school of from 150 to 180 children on 
Wandsworth Common ; and though these were 
pauper children of from two to sixteen years of 
age——the offspring of the vicious, the drunkard, 
and the wretched—yet this school had existed 
for thirteen years, and only three children 
had died in the whole of that time. Other 

arishes having schools in the country could 
0% forward similar facts, and here then was 
the remedy. It behoved them to insist that 
there were deaths taking place, for which society 
was responsible, inasmuch ag they. might be 
arrested if proper measures were adopted. In 
conclusion, Dr. Lankester urged the necessity 
of the upper classes setting working men a better 
example in regard to strong drinks, contending 
that much of the misery and social depravity 
existing was attributable to the fact ‘that they 
spent that for drink which ought to buy them 


_ and their children clothes and food, and that no | 
had frequently been called to account, as it had | great change for the better could be expected | 


amongst the poorer classes until the richer set 
them a good example. 

Dr. Webster referred to the very high mor- 
tality of children in foundling hospitals in Spain, 
where 70 per cent. died in their first year. 


GEOGRAPHICAL.—The fourth meeting of the 


I. Murchison, Bart., President, in the chair. 


The paper of the evening was, ‘‘On a Second | 


Journey into Western Equatorial Africa,” by 
M. P. B. Du Chaillu. 
M. Du Chaillu stated that he left London on 


Fernand Vaz River, on the African coast, im- 


mediately to the south of the Equator. The | 
ship in which he had sailed had to land its cargo | 


| and observing that it was not perhaps generally 
| known that he had undertaken his last journey 
| entirely at his own expense, and that he had 
| been enabled to do so only by devoting to that 
| object the whole of the money he had 


in native canoes, and in going ashore himself 
with his scientific instruments he was capsized, 
and the most valuable part of the instruments 
lost. A new set from England was orderéd, but 
they did not reach him till August in the follow- 
ing year—a delay which he employed by making 


collections of natural history and transmitting | 


them to England. He then advanced east- 
wards to the Ashira country, where he had 


b his former j y, and where he was | 
Oe oes pe gee . | was born ; and Englishmen and Frenchmen, as 


' wellas Americans, in whose country M. Du 


well remembered and kindly received. The 
country from the coast eastward rises by suc- 
cessive steps. First there is the belt of low 


land near the sea, then a succession of hilly | 
ranges running north-west and south-east, | 


with valleys between, the ranges increasing in 
altitude towards the interior, and the passes 
over them ranging (by aneroid and boiling-point) 








through which are narrow paths leading from 

i ips tat Willagds but from the Ashira country 
eastward there are three main lines of path—one 
to the north-east, another to the east, and the 
third to the south-east. The tribes are divided 
into clans, and each village has its own chief, 
the inhabitants always belonging to the clan of 
the mother. The are more populous 
and larger than those near the coast. In read- 
ing the works of Grant, Speke, and Burton, he 
observed many words which were identical with 
or which closely resembled words used in the 
district he had traversed, and he had no doubt 
that the tribes of Western and Eastern Africa 
had formed originally one people. After he and 
his party h been about three weeks in 
Ashira, a visitation of small-pox ravaged 
the country. Misery and destruction were 
spread on every side, and he was him- 
self reduced to a most — and prostrate 
condition. To increase his difficulties, the 
chief, Olenda, his old and tried friend, died of 
the disease, and the traveller was accused of 
causing his death by witchcraft. He was, more- 
over, prohibited from continuing his march east- 
ward through the Apingi country (the route 
which he had followed on his former journey), 
owing to the Apingi king having died soon after 
his visit, and his death being attributed to the 
white traveller, who was believed to have wished 
to carry the spirit of the chief back with him to 
his own country. He was ultimately enabled 
to continue his journey eastward by the Otando 
country. In the course of the journey he met 
with a singular diminutive wandering tribe, a 
kind of negro gipsies, of lighter colour than 
the negroes, and having shorter hair on the head 
and hairy bodies. The average height of the 
women, a few individuals of whom he measured, 
was only from 4 feet 4 inches to 4 feet 5 inches. 
After he had advanced 200 miles further than any 
European had yet penetrated, his undertaking 
was brought to an unexpected termination by an 
accident. This was at the village of Mooaoo 
Kombo, 270 miles from the mouth of the Fer- 
nand Vaz. One of the men fired off a gun acci- 
dentally, and two of the natives—a man and a 
woman—were unfortunately killed. The vil- 
lagers became at once wcities, and attacked him- 
self and his party with their spears and poisoned 
arrows. He could not blame them for the sus- 

icion and irritation under which they acted, and 

e, therefore, forbade his men to fire on them. 
He then ordered his followers to retire, which 


_ they did, at first in good order, while he himself 


remained in their:rear, as he believed he was in 
a less degree than they an object of resentment 
to the excited natives. A panic, however, soon 
seized his party ; he found it impossible to check 
them : they threw away all the articles which 
they carried ; he himself felt compelled to join 
them in their flight, and to part with many of 
the most valuable things which he had in his 
possession. The result was that, although his 
men energetically rallied, he lost all his instru- 
ments as well as hisammunition, and all that could 
have enabled him to continue his journey with 
advantage. He lost also the whole of the natural 
history collections he had made in the interior, 
and a fine series of photographs of the scenery 
and natives. He saved, however, his chro- 


thirty-sixth session of this society was held on | nometers, which he himself carried, and his 


Monday ay | last, January 8, Sir Roderick | 


journals, with one set of his astronomical obser- 
vations. He at once, therefore, retraced his s 

westwards, and immediately afterwards e 
his way back to England. M. Du Chaillu con- 
cluded his address by expressing his gratitude to 
Sir R. Murchison and to Professor Owen for the 


the 5th August, 1863, and on the 9th October in | SUPPOF t he had received from them throughout 


the same year he reached the mouth of the | 


his labours, and amid all the opposition with 
which he had to contend. 
The President briefly addressed the meeti 
— out the remarkable qualities which M 
u Chaillu had displayed throughout his travels, 


derived 
from the sale of his very remarkable work on 
——— Africa. He had at the same time 
exhibited a skill, hardihood, and courage worthy 
of the gallant country—France—in which he 


Chaillu had lived several years, would gladly 
welcome him as their own. 

Professor Owen spoke in support of the vera- 
city of M. Du Chaillu, remarking that all the 
statements for which he had been most attacked 
had been borne out by subsequent evidence. 


between 1,864 and 2,400 feet. The greater part | He had, for instance, made the unwelcome an- 


of the country is covered with dense forest, 
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nouncement that he had met with a race of 
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cannibals. That statement had been called in 
ion ; but it had been confirmed by Captain 
who had followed him over the district 
he had traversed. Then, with to the 
gorilla, he felt sure that if M. Du Chaillu had 
gaan eng falee- nesouns of its habits, he should 
found some traces of that falsehood in the 
knowledge he had been able to obtain of the 
conformation of the animal. He had not, how- 
ever, the slightest reason to suppose that what 
been said by M. Du Chaillu on the subject 
in the least respect untrue. But one of the 
. striking confirmations was that relat- 
to the Potamogale velox, an otter-like 
quadruped, which M. Du Chaillu had stated 
piscivorous animal, but had only 


, gave it a new name, that of 
Mythomys, to commemorate thesupposed fabulous 
statement. A skeleton of this animal had, how- 
ever, since been received by the Professor of 
Natural History at Edinburgh, and its conforma- 
mation had turned out to be entirely in accord- 
ance with M. Du Chaillu’s statements. It did 
not belong to the order of rodents, but its true 
place and its approximate name had been given 
it by the traveller. The well-known case of 
the harp with strings of vegetable fibre 
was another instance of unjust attacks made 
— the traveller ; he had since sent specimens 
of the harps home, and it was proved that the 
stri were capable of giving forth musical 
pote notwithstanding the denial the fact had 
met with. The amount of work which M. Du 
Chaillu had accomplished during the time he 
‘ was out, and in so extremely difficult a country, 
entitled him to great credit. We owed a debt 
of pavinde to ev men who welled amidst 
disease, hunger, and danger, in these tryin 
climates, in order to send home collections - 
our museums, and add to our knowledge of the 
wonders of creation. . 

Mr. Edwin Dunkin, one of the assistants of 
the Greenwich Observatory, then came forward 
and stated that he had been astonished at the 
multitude and accuracy of the astronomical ob- 
servations which M. Du Chaillu had made. 

Mr. Winwood Reade briefly defended the 
statements he had himself published with regard 
to the gorilla. 

Mr. J. Crawfurd said he felt it to be his duty 
to declare that he found it impossible to believe 
in ‘the existence of the race of dwarfs which M. 
Du Chaillu stated he had met in Africa. These 
— if the statement were correct, were 

than human bei that had yet 
been known, and he could not understand how 
it was possible that they could live in the midst 
of other races who appeared to speak the same 


Chaillu observed that those people ran 
away when he a ached them, and he had 
been able to examine only one or two of their 
number ; but, with respect to them, he had only 


to facts as they had come under his 
idemdnea 
The meeting then separated. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL.—January 2.—The third 
anniv of this society was held at St. 
Martin’s P. Dr. Hunt, the President, in the 

The minutes of the last 


] eneral meeting 
having been read and confi the Treasurer 
read his report, by which it appeared that the 
receipts in 1865 were 1,650/., and the = 
ture 1,700/. The report of Council showed 
that 210 members had been elected during the 
“eo ma The large increase in the society’s 
had made it necessary for the Council 


to 
llingwood had ac- 
the office of assistant- , and Mr. 
C. Blake would retain the office of curator 
and librarian. 

The President then delivered the annual ad- 
dress, the chief feature of which was the classi- 
fication of anthropological science. He pro- 
posed four divisions, viz. :— 

lst. ic er me or the past his- 
tory of mankind as dedu from his physical 
remains and works, 

2nd. Historical An 


h. Co ive An » or, in the 
place, of different men and 





different races of men with one another ; and in 
the second place, a comparison of mankind with 
the other animals. 

The following gentlemen were elected to serve 
for 1866: President: Dr. James Hunt, F.S.A. 
Vice-Presidents: Captain R. F. Burton; Dr. 
Berthold Seemann; Mr. T. Bendyshe; Dr. 
R. S. Charnock. Secretaries: Messrs. W. Bol- 
laert and H, J. C. Beavan. Foreign Secre- 
tary: Mr. A. Higgi Treasurer: Rev. Dun- 
bar I. Heath. Council: Messrs. 8. E. Colling- 
wood; J. W. Conrad Cox; Dr. G. D. Gibb; 
J. Meyer Harris; Henry Hotze; G. W. 
Marshall, L. L. M.; the Viscount Milton ; 
Messrs. G. North; L. O. Pike; G. F. Rolph; 
C. R. des Ruffiéres; T, Tate; W. Travers ; 
and W. S. W. Vaux. 


QuEKETT MicroscoPpicaL.—Dec. 22.—Mr. P. 
Le Neve Foster, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. Bockett read a very interesting and prac- 
tical paper on, “‘ How to Arrange and Keep a 
Cabinet,” after which an animated discussion 
took place, 

The suggestion made at a previous meeting for 
the appointment of a sub-committee to investi- 
gate vegetable fibres, was again adverted to, and 
a committee was appointed ‘‘to examine vege- 
table fibres, with a view to ascertaining perma- 
nent structural characters whereby one fibre 
may be distinguished from another, and to report 
thereon.” 

Mr. Hislop exhibited and described a micro- 
scope, which had been made to his drawings, 
and which comprehended several novel features. 

Twenty-three members were elected, and 
eleven candidates proposed, 

At the conversazione which followed Mr. Beck 
and Mr. Powell exhibited their respective modi- 
fications of an American suggestion for brilliantly 
illuminating opaque objects, when under exami- 
nation with high powers. 


MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
—December 26.—Dr. Angus Smith, F.R.S., &c., 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. Henry Simpson, M.D., was elected a 
member. 

Mr. Binney, F.R.S., exhibited some singular 
calcareous nodules found in the lower coal seams 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, full of beautiful 
specimens of fossil wood, showing structure even 
to the smallest strie of the tubes. These 
nodules were found in several seams of coal, but 
were always associated, so far as yet known, 
with beds of fossil shells lying immediately 
above them. 

December 18.—J. B. Dancer, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Parry exhibited some sections of fossil 
wood and Echinus spines, most beautifully cut 
by Mr. John Butterworth, of Oldham, and pre- 
sented some of the slides to the Section.—NMr. 
Parry also presented to the meeting, for distri- 
bution among the members, mounted slides of 
the contents of a shark’s stomach, from the 
Madras coast, consisting almost entirely of 
Diatomacee.—Mr. Hurst then made a few re- 
marks on late improvements in illuminating 
opaque objects under the higher powers of the 
microscope. He said they consisted of three 
different methods. First, that of H. E. Smith, 
of Kenyon College, America, described in the 

ish Mechanics’ Magazine of the 20th October, 
1865, in an extract from the American Journal 
of Science and Arts. Secondly, a modification 
of the foregoing by Mr. Dancer, of this Section, 
who places the thin glass or reflector between 
the eyepiece and the Wenham prism, cutting an 
rture in the body of the microscope to it 

e ve This dispenses with the objection in- 
herent to adaptors, and theoretically seems the 
most perfect of these new methods; but Mr. 
Hurst’s experience in its use was as yet too 
limited to form an Sree He hoped, however, 
ae pment on the subject at the next meeting. 

irdly, that invented by Mr. Dancer, who 
places a circular mirror over the oblique tube of 
the microscope, previously removing the eye- 

iece : the light is thrown down to the Wen- 
os prism, and thence through the objective 
on to the object. The only disadvantage of this 
method was that of not admitting of binocular 
vision ; otherwise, its simplicity, cheapness, and 
great facility of adjustment render it far prefer- 
able to the others, while its effects are fully 
equal to theirs. It answers, moreover, equally 
well by day or lamp light, and does not require 
enser to be used. Mr. Hurst thought 
binocular microscope would be fitted with 

their owners had seen its working. — Mr. 


a 

c 

it w 

Coward then exhibited some interesting plants 

from India, illustrating abnormal forms of diffe- 

rent natural families, especially of Leguminosez 
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MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY. 
Asiatic, 3.—“ The Initial Coinage of Bengal,” Mr.JE. Thomas, 
Maruematicat, 7.30.—General Meeting at University College. 
Barrisu Axrcurrects, 8, 
MepicaL, 8, 


TUESDAY. 

Civi. Excrxrers, 8.—Discussion upon Mr. 'Grant’s Paper ** On 
the Strength of Cements.” ° 

Sregrer Oat, 8.—‘On French Population Statistics,” Mr. T. A. 

elton. 

Anruropotocicat, 8.—“ On the Gallinas, a Tribe of Sierra 
Leone,” Mr. J. Meyer Harris; “On Genasloay in its Con- | 
nexion with Anthropology,” Mr. G. W. Marshall. 


WEDNESDAY. 

Mergoro.oercar, 7 —*On a New Anemometer,” Mr. Cator ; “On 
Professor Lamont’s Ten-year Period of Magnetic Variation of 
the Solar Spots,” Mr. Lynn; “On Temperature in Switzer- 
land,” Professor Plantamour ; translated by Mr. Glaisher. 

Society or Arts, 8. 

THURSDAY. 

ZoowocicaL, 4. 

Numismatic, 7. 

Roya, 8.30. 

Linnean, 8,—“ Florula of Banda,” Mr. M. P. Edgeworth. 

Antiquaries, 8.30. 

Cuemicat, 8.—‘‘ Pyrophosphotriamic Acid,” Dr. Gladstone ; 
“ Reactions of Sodium-Ethyl,” Professor Wanklyn. 

FRIDAY. 

Royat Instirution, 8.— On Radiation and Absorption, and 
with Reference to the Colour of Bodies and their State of 
Aggregation.” Professor Tyndall. 

Purtotoaicat, 8.15.—*On the Anglo-Saxon Words Imported 
into Old Norse,” Mr, Guthbrander Vigfusson. 

SATURDAY. 

Royrau Ixstrrvrion, 3,—“* On the Way to Observe in Fine Arts,” 
Professor Westmacott. 

Royat Boranrc, 3.45. 








ART. 


WINSTON ON GLASS-PAINTING. 


Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of Glass-Painting. 
By the late Charles Winston. Lilustrated with 
Engravings, from the Author’s Original Draw- 
ings, by Philip H. Delamotte, F.S.A. (Murray. ) 

{Continued from Page 20. | 


HE inherent and insurmountable obstacies 
of any material will of themselves put a 
natural limit to the degree of perfection 
attainable in it ; but to prove that this neces- 
sary imperfection should be purposely exagge- 
rated is, we apprehend, somewhat difficult. 
The feeling, however, in favour of a flat 
treatment is so common that it may per- 
haps be derived from an intuitive perception 
of a principle for which the wrong reasons 
may hitherto have usually been assigned. 

It is impossible to draw the line between 
decorative and pictorial art, but it is not dif- 
ficult to define their difference. The first 
may be said to be more conscious of the sur- 
face, which, whether covered with simple orna- 
ment or with landscape, architecture, or 
figures, must be treated, both in colour and 
arrangement of line, decorative/y, the object 
being to render a certain s of wall, or 
window, or any other object, beautiful. In 
the opposite extreme of pictorial art the 
surface of the picture is altogether lost sight 
of, it is simply used for telling a story upon, 
or recording some fact or appearance of 
nature, quite regardless of the beauty of the 
space enclosed within the frame. Modern 
art is the exact converse of decorative art. 
The best art is the union of the two. 
But painted glass must necessarily lean 
towards the decorative side of the balance, 
for the splendour and intensity of its 
colours are more beautiful in themselves 
than useful in representing the tints of 
nature, and the more intense the colour the 
more conventional and decorative may be the 
treatment. But it byno means follows that 
it should be flat; the amount of shadow 
must be determined by artistic requirements 
alone. 

A frank acceptance of the necessities of the 
material is the true limit to the conventional 
treatment of all the decorative arts ; but we 
must not forget that though a design in con- 
formity with the material may be very ad- 
mirable, one in which its difficulties are alto- 
gether surmounted may derive a value from 
an exactly opposite principle ; we may however 
assume that in painted glass a system which 
turns the exigencies of the material into a 
beauty, is to be preferred to one that attempts 
to evade them, and the lead lines, if properly 
managed, will be found to give that firmness 
simplicity, and breadth, which invariably 
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sult from a strong and vigorous outline. 
But a dark outline does not necessitate the 
absence of shadow, and the lead lines in no 
way interfere with the roundness of shaded 





as. 
What, then, is to determine the degree 
of shadow allowable in the treatment of 
painted glass? To answer this question, 
et us briefly consider the peculiarities of the 
early mosaic system and its subsequent 
modifications. In the early churches the 
vindows were small—in other words, the 
hurches were dark, and the structure solid. 
he glass admirably harmonized with these 
conditions, for the somewhat cutting light of 
an opening in a dark building was subdued 
and modified by a rather opaque glass, and 
he additional gloom only intensified the 
tentional character of the building. The 
~ “‘denserthe glass, the more minute isthe mosaic, 
and, in order to harmonize more completely 
with the smallness of the pieces of which the 
ornamental part of the window was composed 
the figures themselves were so small, that any 
more shadow than was absolutely necessary 
to express the features and drapery would 
Thave still further reduced their mass, and 
endered them even more unintelligible than 
hey are. Although the early windows octa- 
sionally show a barbaric profusion of colour, 
their intensity is generally balanced and 
enhanced by the large surrounding space of 
sombre or neutral tinted walls. A small jam 
art is good enough, but a large one entirely 
>of jam would be unbearable ; and this simple 
principle is the key to the whole system of 
Fcolour in painted glass. Solid and intensely- 
coloured glass would be entirely out of har- 
mony in a large window, for the character of 
) a building with large windows is necessarily 
» light; in other words, the windows bear a 
_ larger proportion to the walls than they do 
in a dark building. So that there would be 
no large, sombre masses of dark to balance 
an intensity and profusion of colour ; and 
what space there was would necessarily be 
less sombre in a light building. The pro- 
» blem, therefore, is to introduce a moderate 
amount of colour without much diminishing 
# the light. How admirably is this solved in 
the perpendicular and cinquecento windows ! 
The ground is pearly white, or of pale, cool 
tints, on which the figures tell out with the 
' most brilliant effect. The glass also is less 
dense in texture ; for, otherwise, the masses 
of colour would appear black in the midst of 
so much light. The large west window and 
| south transept window in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, are ons up of fragments of very early 
glass, which, though admirably arranged on 
what may be called the Perpendicular system 
of colour, exhibit this blackness of effect very 
conspicuously. Again, in large windows the 
figures should be large, and the colours are 
most effectively ‘eivetuced in large masses, 
and these would appear flimsy and weak 
without shadows. In short, the use of 
shadow in a large window is much more an 
_ artistic necessity than its absence in a small 
"one; and the popular prejudice against 
it is probably derived from the minute mosaic 
system being more in harmony with the 
ideal picturesque gloom of the Middle Ages, 
and with the mystery which it shares in 
common with most barbaric work. But to 
manufacture mystery is childish. Let those, 
however, who prefer a flat and meagre style 
by all means have it ; but adogma that the 
treatment of painted glass should be flatter 
than it necessarily must be is altogether un- 
tenable, and an impertinent attempt to limit 
the resources, scope, and dignity of art. 


From the foregoing remarks it will be seen 
that, owing to the intense colour and 
brilliancy of glass, its treatment must always 
be ornamental rather than pictorial; the 
deeper and more intense the colour, the 
more conventional and ornamental the treat- 
ment ; the paler, the more may it lean towards 




































the pictorial ; the mosaic is minute in pro- 
portion to the density of the glass; shadows 
are necessary to relieve large masses from 


flimsiness ; a profusion of colour unrelieved 
Uy white is in harmony with dark buildings, 
while colour of a lighter tone, on pale, cool, 








tinted grounds, is more pro for light 
buildings ;—in short, painted is a branch 
of decorative art, and its treatment must be 
decided on artistic grounds alone. 

The. representation of figured in more than 
one plane, of bac ds, and more‘especially 
of landscapes, has been condemned, on pretty 
much the same grounds as those advanced 
against the use of shadows, and we need not 
reply to them in detail ; but we will shortly 
investigate the principles on whieh landscapes 
may be introduced. Landscapes, more 
evidently than figures, belong to the pictorial 
side of art, for their beauty consists in subtle 
and varied tints, andin forms which are too 
minute and complex for the purposes of 
decorative art. Accordingly, in early glass, 
and glass resembling it, they can only be re- 
presented in the most conventional manner. 
But even for dense glass of the most intense 
hues, we recommend the Japanese treatment 
of landscape to the notice of our glass 
painters ; it is simple and effective in the 
highest degree, and is essentially ornamental. 
In more advanced art, the introduction of 
landscapes becomes a difficult question, for 
its petty details but ill harmonize with 
figures in a broad, simple, and ideal manner. 
It is owing to the want of agreement in the 
scale and contours of the parts composing 
them that landscapes are so sparingly used in 
grand ornamental art. Michael Angelo 
excluded landscape from all but those groups 
in which it was necessary to the story. And 
Paul Veronese (the greatest of all orna- 
mentists in colour, and by far the most 
useful master to be studied by glass at 
almost invariably preferred architectu 
backgrounds, for the simple reason that the 
forms and masses of buildings are broader 
and more severe than those of oe 
usually are, and better harmonize with the 
greatness of the figures ; and almost all 
ornamental painters use architecture as a 
stepping-stone, for a descent from figures to 
landscape would otherwise be too sudden. 

It is hardly necessary to say that these re- 
marks have no bearing om modern glass 
y»ainting, for as the figures are certainly not 

esigned in a grand manner, there is but 
little fear of their being out of harmony with 
such details of landscape as it is possible to 
represent in painted glass ; indeed, their 
introduction might add an interest in which 
our windows are now so lamentably deficient ; 
and this leads us to a consideration of the 
characteristics of our modern glass, and of 
its defects, and the best means of remedying 
them. 

A system of which the avowed object 
is the imitation of an old art is not very 
likely to produce any very fine work ; and 
though we occasionally meet with windows 
which are inoffensive in colour, and with 
others in which the composition is clever, 
and the drawing, though mannered, is facile 
and dexterous, it cannot be denied that there 
is avery marked want of artistic knowledge 
in our modern examples; the drawing is 
almost invariably meagre and starved, the out- 
lines angular, the masses frittered away by 
useless detail, and deficient in simplicity and 
breadth ; the expressions are either quaint, 
sentimental, or commonplace, seldom dig- 
nified ; the colour is sometimes good, but 
more often hot and foxy. The most impor- 
tant defect is the want of that pearliness and 
silvery sheen which is the invariable charac- 
teristic of old glass;.in this respect it 
resembles the greys of the Venetian school, 
while the modern glass exactly represents the 
hot and vulgar copies, which leave out the 
very quality to which the originals owe their 
charm of colour. Some windows in the 
nave of Lincoln Cathedral, by Mr. Sutton, 
have this pearly effect, while the new 
perpendicular windows in the nave of 


Canterbury Cathedral, for a deficiency in 
this, as well of most other artistic qualities, 
are by far the worst we have yet seen. These 
windows are, we understand, by a provincial 
artist. It is all very 
talent, but it is hardly right 
i the 
47 


well to encourage native 
to do so at the 
most interesting, 


éxpense of 
of our cathedrals, 


dis 
as well as ore » 


If our capitular bodies are either too deficient 
in taste to detect very bad art, or too weak to 
withstand local influence, it is high time that 
the of our great national monuments 
should be taken out of theirhands, and con- 
fided to some central committee of men 
of known taste and attainments. But, 
to return to the colour of modern windows. 
We have noticed of late a decided tendency 
to the same sombre and heavy scale of colour 
which may be noticed so often in the exhibi- 
tions of designs by students of our schools of 
art. Is it possible that any vivacity of colour 
as well as vivacity in society may be going 
out of fashion ? 

As might be expected, the imitations 
of the early style are more successful 
than those of a later period, for conven- 
tional ornament, and a quaint and mannered 
treatment of small figures, are more easily ac- 

uired than a knowledge of composition of 
line and colour and of figure drawing, which 
are essential in works designed in the 
cinque-cento style, and it is not surprising 
that the men wlio are engaged in su lying 
the demand for painted windows should see 
to extend a more easy method beyond its 
legitimate bounds, and to fill large windows 
in light churches with glass designed on a 
system proper only for small windows in 
dark ones, is after all a matter of necessity, 
for it is almost impossible to find men 
are able to design large figures, and as long 
as strong men are not to be got, it does very 
little harm for the feeble to persuade others 
as well as themselves that any exhibition of 
power is in excéedingly bad taste. With 
increasing strength their opinions will change, 
and the gentlemen who have so obligingly 
made rules for our guidance, will no doubt 
easily prove that they never meant what they 
said ; but the “ ironed-out, flat principle,” 
and even false dogmas, are for the present 
not only intelligible, but perhaps even neces 
sary. eh of a | firms are, 
we believe, only too anxious to elevate their 
art; but the more highly-educated artists 
are not only very generally ignorant of de- 
corative principles, but can turn their talerits 
to more profitable account in works in which 
the pictorial element more decidedly pre- 
dominates, and for the same reason a decora- 
tive artist will often desert glass-painting 
when he has acquired a more general artistic 
knowledge and power. But such matters 
right themselves, and, if we mistake not, the 
rising flood of art will soon sweep away all 
such difficulties. ) 

Before we conclude, we must say a word 
on the modern German glass, the value of 
which Mr. Winston has, we think, somewhat 
ex ted. Few men are strong enough to 
be wholly uninfluenced by opposition. To 
resist it, it is almost necessary to lean in the 
con direction, and in protesting against 
the servile adherence to the flat mosaic 
system, his taste may have acquired a too 
decided tendency towards a too pictorial 
treatment. 

The German glass-painters seem to us too 
much to forget the material. A specimen of 
Munich glass by Chevalier Max Ainmuller is 
now exhibited on the staircase of the South 
Kensington Museum. It fails in exactly an 
opposite direction to our own, and is, to our 
taste, decidedly inferior. No shadow at all 
is far preferable to covering the glass with 
stippling, which entirely dims its natural 
lustre and transparency, and at the same 
time enfeebles the drawing. The effect of 
this window is more like a coloured Frenchy 
lithograph than a design for glass, and if the 
dogmas we object to have saved us from a 
a of such work as this, we heartily 
orgive them at once. 

The best way to design figures for glass, 
and, indeed, for all ortamental work, is, 
having made a small sketch, and drawn a 


tolerably correct enlarged outline, to in 
the ows with an even tint of ; it 


will then probably be found (unless it is the 
work of an artist of great experience) that 
eee inet dane To wipe out all the 
shadow t which is necessary, to blot 

i and ‘shadows 





out all little distracting lights 
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to simplify the outline, and to keep the 
lights as well as the darks as broad, simple, 
and continuous as possible, at the same time 
rendering the expression and action of the 
, is a matter requiring time as well as 
taste and knowledge; but this process is 
rea f if the object is to give a simple and 
dignid rendering of a figure as a whole. 
half tints which are necessary to express 
what the broad shadow does not, must be 
added with the greatest delicacy, and the 
same with any reflections or gradations in 
the shadow ; but, as a general rule, the less 
that is done in this respect the better will be 
the design for ornamental purposes, and the 
further off will its effect be visible. Simplicity 
is the very soul of a large and dignified style. 
Its very general neglect must be our apology 
for calling attention to so elementary a pro- 
cess in art as the above. 

We cannot too earnestly recommend the 
study of the Italian cinque-cento glass, for it 
ex in those very qualities in which we 
are most deficient ; very good examples may 
be found in Mr. Waring’s book “‘ of Stained 
Glass, Fresco, Marble and Wood Inlay.” 
The colour of these drawings falls infinitely 
short of the splendour of the originals, 
though it is sufficient to give an idea of its 
arrangement ; but the colour of Italian glass 
is, to our taste, inferior to that of the English, 
and perhaps as we are Englishmen it is but 
natural that we should think so ; but it is to 
their composition that we would specially 
draw attention, to the largeness of style, and 
the avoidance of minute detail which is so 
often worse than useless in painted glass. 








ART NOTE. 


ANOTHER of the portraits for the decoration of 
the south court of Kentinaion Museum has just 
been completed in mosaic—Apelles, by Mr. 
Poynter, a careful study of a model in a classical 
dress. It is rather French in manner, dry in 
colour, and too feminine in feature and ex- 
pression, but by = —— a bad work. ee 
to some parts of the ries being execu in 
glass, and Ne cle cin rig a deader surface, 

e glitter of this figure is even more distracting 
than that of the others previously pt up. These 
mosaics, although entirely out of place where 
they are, are really admirably executed ; and, 
considering the difficulty of the material, are 
wonderfully true copies of the pictures from 
which they are taken. 
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MUSICAL NOTES. 





Lonpon has had no public music worth men- 
tioning during the week, unless an enter- 
tainment given by Madame Sainton, under the 
new title of a ‘‘ Ballad Concert,” and consisting, 
for the most of familiar music by familiar 
voices, is to so reckoned. But to-day ends 
the musical vacation. The first of the Popular 
Concertsis on Monday next—‘‘ Beethoven Night.” 
Two oratorios, ‘‘ Elijah,” by the National Choral 
Society, and ‘‘ Samson,” by the Sacred Harmonic, 
are announced for Wednesday and Friday ; and 
various other musical enterprises will soon be in 
full career. We notice, as one of the most 
interesting items of promise, that Mr. Leslie, in 
issuing the programme of the five concerts of his 
choir, announces for the first time what has been 
so often asked for, an orchestral performance of a 
choral masterpiece. Beethoven’s Mass in C is the 
work he has chosen. Such music as this, sung 
as his choir will sing it, should produce an effect 
almost without el. 

Mr. Benepict’s New Choral Society is at least 
making a _—e start in the choice of the sub- 

ect of its ublic essay. The society is re- 

ing M. od’s unperformed oratorio, 
“Tobias,” and the composer, it is understood, 
will be here to assist in its production, which 
will be ‘early in February.” 

Frencn Law is a severe protector of patents 
and copyrights. We doubt if our courts would 
hold that the two words ‘popular concerts” 
i Pasdeloup has 


tee: the other day at Cologne, intimated his 


ness. Remote as is the Cirque Napoleon from the 

leasure quarter—a sort of Parisian ‘‘ Beaumont 
Enstitution, Mile-end” —the concerts thrive 
better and better every year. Last Sunday there 
was to be played, for the first time anywhere, the 
overture to the ‘‘Prophéte.” The piece only 
exists in manuscript, it being one of the numbers 
which the composer had to cut out before the 
over-long opera could be brought within practi- 
cable dimensions. 

THE Gazette Musicale reports that Mr. Gye 
has engaged Signor Nicolini, the baritone, for 
his next season, and is also in treaty with Mdlle. 
Nilsson, the star of the Théatre Lyrique. The 
same authority avers that Madame Sherrington 
is engaged at the Madrid Opera. Truly this in- 
creasing foreign demand for English singers is 
more rage =) than convenient. With 
Mr. Santley at Milan, and Madame Parepa on 
the Mississippi, English oratorio and English 
opera will fare but poorly. Perhaps, however, 
the state of siege in the Spanish capital will 
restore us our soprano. 


THe burning of a certain number of ballet 
irls is now an established incident of the 
hristmas theatrical season, just as the opening 

of the campaign against partridges and pheasants 
is signalized by a regular return of gun casual- 
ties. There is, however, this considerable dif- 
ference in the two cases, that while the sports- 
men are shot in the pursuit of their own pleasure, 
the poor girls are burnt for the pleasure of other 
people. A sad case, and, on the face of it, a 
very culpable one, has just happened at a theatre 
in Sunderland. The dress of the Colwmbine 
caught fire from an explosion of gas which had 
escaped from a broken india rubber tube, and the 
unfortunate girl was so burnt that she died a day 
or two afterwards. ‘*‘Somebody ought to be 
whipped,” surely, for the monstrosity of con- 
veying gas in india rubber piping ! 

THE great full-score edition of Beethoven’s 
2g ra Omnia,” issued by the house of Breit- 
kopf and Hartel, is now complete, with the 
exception of a supplementary volume, which is 
presently to appear, containing some as yet un- 
published pieces. The price of the whole work 
is 302. (750 francs). 


The once famous tenor, Ponchard, professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire, has just died from the 
effects of a paralytic stroke, at the age of 
seventy-nine.. He left the stage in 1834. 

A CHAMBER-MUSIC party, made up of lady 
players only, is about to challenge the criticism 
of the Parisian public. The names of these 
daring innovators are, Mdlle. Lebouys (lst 
violin), Mdlle Jenny Clauss (2nd violin), Mdlle. 
Fanny Clauss (tenor), Mdlle. de Katow (violon- 
cello), and Mdlle. Mongin (piano). 


HERR NIEMANN, the German star-tenor, ap- 

sgust at a scantily-filled room by humming, 
instead of singing, his music. The band of the 
French Grand pera have, it is said, adopted 
the same modified form of ‘‘ strike,” as a pro- 
test against their present low scale of salaries ! 
They are proportioning their tone to their pay 
by playing pianissimo sempre. Certainly the 
traitement of players in the Parisian theatres is 
something marvellously small (whence, partly, 
the small prices of admission). It averages, we 
believe, some 60/. or 70/. a-year ; and this in a 
capital where, as Mozart said, some eighty years 
ago, ‘‘a louis d’or is gone in no time.” The 
moral claim to some augmentation of these 
wretched stipends has already been recognized 
by an increase in the salaries of the professors 
at the Conservatoire, 








THE DRAMA. 


*“NELLIE’S TRIALS.” 


ROM the title of the new piece at the Strand 
i Theatre, the public might be led to believe 
that another pretty little picture of domestic 
fiction had been added to the laurel wreath 
which has crowned the ‘‘ Postboy” and ‘‘ Milky 
White,” and given condonation to ‘‘ Miriam’s 
Crime.” ‘‘ Nellie’s Trials!” The very mention 
of them strikes home to our hearts, and lays 
hold of our romantic souls. We become her 
advocate at. once, and prepare ourselves to de- 
fend the purity of an unprotected female. We 
—_—= geen that will lash the offend- 
i who has beguiled into good stage 
nine the poor and innocent Nellie. We feel 
a lively excitement lest a tear should steal out 
of the eye at an unfortunate time when 
we are unable to get at our pocket handker- 
chief, by reason of the ‘next stall’’ sitting 


—> 


listen to our appeal for its release. We, in 
short, look forward with triumph to the denoue. 
ment, which is to make clear to all with becom. 
ing oe that vice in fine garments is 
not so noble—half so patriotic—as virtue 


clothed in miserable rags. But it is not for us 
to selfishly submit here our visionary reflections, 
It is our duty to speak of the trials of Nellie as 
we found them. 
to do. 

long re 


‘** auditorium” within of the Theatre Royal 


the artists in colours, the edifice was ruth- 


Astley’s. 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter,” Astley’s 


Didn’t quite exist in Westminster, 
Because ’twas on the other side of the water. 


school, and 
with a sonorous voice. With but trifling emen- 
dation, ‘‘ Might and Right” is ‘‘ Nellie’s Trials.” 
There was no mistaking it. The profligate 


for the hand and property of Nel/ie, using his 
old artifices, allowing himself to be observed to 
leave her chamber by the brother of Nellie’s 
lover, inciting him to fight, and then leaving 
him on the ground an assumed dead man. 
Paul Warrington was very clever, but we knew 
he was going to disguise himself as the old 
ipsy, having first made himself out to 
Ss deceased, and we were perfectly satisfied 
that in the last scene he would reveal 
himself, and denounce the libertine in the 
regular way. In ‘‘ Nellie’s Trials” a Strand 
audience, unless its character has altered, 
will feel some disappointment. There are no 
nice chords struck other than those that are 
iven considerable and frequent expression to 
e the stringed instruments in the orchestra, 
and no sweet bits of pathos that steal into our 
hearts, and nestle approvingly there. The lan- 
guage is, of course, good for the kind of drama, 
or Mr. John Brougham is a scholar and a man 
of taste ; but then the drama, on the boards of 
the Strand Theatre, was like the man who comes 
with a message, and is out of his element when 
he is off the door-mat. The free ejaculations of 
Murder !—Poison !—Ah !—Villain !—’Tis well ! 
&c., which we have been so long accustomed 
to hear in the travesties of Mr. Byron «nd Mr. 
Burnand, strike the public somewhit with 


are in ‘‘ Nellie’s Trials.’ How Mr. Parselle 
managed to retain his gravity in the face of the 
hilarity which was loudly expressed at different 
periods of the performance, we are at a loss to 


all happy as the wicked knight ; that Mr. Bel- 


second-rate lover, and seemed to feel acutely his 
position ; that Mr. Price acted with judicious 
vigour ; that Mr. Thorne gave with quiet humour 
the words set down for him; and that the 
ladies, the Misses Swanborough and Ranoe, did 
all that was necessary with their respective 
réles. How it came to pass that a trans- 
pontine drama was deemed a fitting dessert to 
follow a light dinner, which, in a general way, is 
seen digesting itself in and about the private 
boxes and stalls of the Strand Theatre, is not a 
matter for us to dwell upon. The management 
has happily to refer to the glorious enthusiasm 
that evidenced itself on the first night, when the 
great republic of doubtful taste, not certain 


admonish energetically, compromised everythin 
| calling on certain of the actors at each f 

of the curtain, and occasionally the scene-painter, 
by way of diversification. Mr. C. Fenton, how- 
ever, deserves something more than a first night’s 
praise; for, without unnecessary fervour, he is 
a very clever artist, and be the drama inappro- 
priate or not for the particular theatre which is 
interested in this notice, the pictures drawn by 
him might be framed and suspended in our 
drawing-room, provided, of course, our drawing- 
room were large enough to contain them. 
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every Friday Afternoon at Two o clock. 





his we will now endeavour 
Before the window panes had refused by 

se from the cleaners to communicate 
the bright rays of the sun from without to the | 


Westminster, and while the marble paint and 
gilt mouldings were still fresh from the touch of 


lessly transferred from the vicinity of the parks, 7 
where Dion Boucicault had placed it, to its old © 
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Like that legendary female, ‘‘ The | 


Sir Marmaduke was again before us, striving | 


melancholy mirthfulness when delivered 1s they | 


say ; but we are quite certain that he was not at | 


ford, who is fitted for better objects, played a — 
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One of the first attractions put forth by Mr. 
E. T. Smith, Mr. Boucicault’s successor, was a © 
drama written by Mr. John Brougham, entitled © 
‘* Might and Right,” Might being represented © 
by a very ga ga disciple of the Coburg ~ 
ight by a lusty pupil of convention © 
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Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN. Edited by J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S. 





ALSO NOW READY, THE FOLLOWING :— 


, RIOSITIES 
FRAN Tuan mony. DE OO ven. po 
8yvo. ustrations, 21s. 





TIMBS'S CLUB LIFE of LONDON. 2 


—_—_— 
_— 


PERCY FITZGERALD'S CHARLES 
L 


AMB. His Friends, his Haunts, and his Books. Imperial 
16mo, with Portrait. 78. 





EMMELINE, LOTT'S HAREM LIFE in 


MISS EYRE’S OVER the PYRENEES 


into SPAIN. Post 8vo, 12s. 





ADMIRAL COLLIER’S FRANCE on the 


EVE of the GREAT REVOLUTION. 8vo, Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


* Pleasant reading from bepanieg to end; we lay itdown with 
a feeling that we have travelled with the Author.”"—The Times. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street ; Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





TRAILLS ILLUSTRATED 


JOSEPHUS. This day, Part L, price One Shilling, with 
Three Engravings on Steel, and Descriptive Letterpress. 
See Atheneum of 23rd December, page 871, for particulars. 


London: HOULSTON & WRIGHT, 65 Paternoster Row. 





Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 1s., 


SALLUSTII CATILINA. With Notes 


by the Rev. J. S. Warson, M.A., M.R.S.L., Head Master 
of the Proprietary Grammar School, Stockwell. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


SALLUSTILT JUGURTHA. With 


Notes by the Rev. J. S. Warsox, M.A., M.R.S.L., Head 
Master of the Proprietary Grammar School, Stockwell. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





A New and Improved Edition, illustrated with numerous Full- 
page and other Engravings, square cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d., 


PARLEY’S (PETER) TALES 





SBQER EURONSy faition, partly veces, and come 
taining all the Recent Geographical Discoveries. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Framing Size, 20 by 14, 5s., 
GLADSTONE (The Right Hon. 

WILLIAM E.), Chancellor of the Exchequer. A Fine 


Portrait, engraved on Steel by G. 8. Shury. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Framing Size, 14 by 10, 3s., 


LONGFELLOW (HENRY W.,), 


American Poet. A Fine Portrait, engraved on Steel by 
W. H. Mote. 


London : WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, enlarged, Is., 


VACATION THOUGHTS on 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. fs Puiturrs, A.B., One 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court for the Relief 
of Insolvent Debtors, in London. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE LAW on its TRIAL: Personal 
Recollections of the Death Penalty and its Opponents. By 
Aurrep Dymonp. 


London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


MANUALS for the MANY.—Garden- 


for the Many, 3d.—Allotment Farming for the Many, 3d. 


_— keep for the Many, 4d.—Green-houses for the 
Many, eae itcher Gardening for the Many, 44d.—Flower 
ry for the Many, 4d.— t Gardening for the Many, 

Fl 's Flowers for the Many, 4d.—Poultry Book for 
Meck » 6d.—Window Gardening for the 9d.— 
for the 3d.—Rabbit Book, 6d. — Heating 


Man 6d.—. 
adil pouagestany ore ca. be had pos fre fora 


London : 171 Fleet Street, E.C. ; and to be " 
sellers, and at the Railway a" a 








Sth Edition, 13th Thousand, price 2s, 6d. ; post free, 32 stamps, 


HUNT on the SKIN ; a GUIDE to 
Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; 

with Cases, Tuomas : ; 
Bupa tor san of kik Bea 


“Mr. Hunt has these diseases from the incurable 


class to the curable.”—. 
“* Many of these disorders have been only 
the class of incurable maladies. rescued from 


Among who 
have most contributed to this im 
very prominent rank."—Medical Times,” = Hunt takes a 


London : T. RICHARDS, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


NO. CCXXXVIL, will be Published next Wednesday. 


ConrTENTS : 

I. THE ZAMBESI. 

il. SIMON DE MONTFORT. 
Ill. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN. 
IV. M. SAINTE-BEUVE. 

V. GROTE’S PLATO. 
VI. ARABIA. 
. CARICATURE AND THE GROTESQUE. 
Vill. MISS BERRY’S JOURNALS, 

IX. THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready price 4s., or 13s. 4d. annually, post free, No. 12 for 
JANUARY, 1866, 


THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


ConrTeNTS. 


THE COMPARATIVE ANTHROPOLOGY OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. By D. Macarmrosn, F.G.S, (With 
Tllustrations.) 


THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. 
THE SECRET OF HEGEL. 


SKULLS OF THE CAROLINE ISLANDERS, (With Ilustra- 
tions.) 


CELTO-TEUTONIC AND SLAVO-SARMATIAN RACES, 
NILSSON ON THE BRONZE AGE. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE GYPSIES. By R. S. Cuarnock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA, 


ON 


THE 
JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON 


ConTains— 


anus of Anthropological Papers read at the Birmingham 
eeting of the British Association, by C. Carter Hiake, 
F.G.S. On the Archaic Anthropology of the Zetland I 
by James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A.—Report on Anthropologica 
Investigations in the Zetland Isles, by Ralph Tate, F.G.S.— 
On Permanence of Anthropological Types, by J. Beddoe, 
M.D., M.A.—On Cannibalism in Europe, by R. 8. Charnock, 





Ph.D., F.S.A, 
THE 
POPULAR MAGAZINE OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
ConTarns— 


Introduction—Anthropol a Practical Science—The Wilful 
Extermination of Aboriginal Races—The Negro Revolt in 
Jamaica—The Baptists and the Jamaica Massacre—Race 
Antagonism—The Acclimatization of Man—The Science of 
Man in the British Association—Captain Bedford Pim on 
the Negro—Mr. M‘Henry on the Negro as a Freedman—On 
the N and Indians in America—The Anthropological 
Lecturing Club—Reviews of Memoirs of Anthropological 
Society: The Irish People—Notes and Queries. 


London: TRUBNER & CO., 60 Paternoster Row. 





THE RACE FOR WEALTH, 


a New Story by the Author of “George Geith,” &c. 
commencing in “ONCE A WEEK” th,” &., is now 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 Bouverie Street, E.C. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


On JANUARY 6th was commenced a New Tale entitled 


MIRK ABBEY, 


the first Eight Chapters of which will appear in the Monthly 
Part issued on the 27th of January. 


*,.* CHAMBERSS JOURNAL may be ordered W at 
. 144, or Monthly at 74., from any Booknellen 
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Mitrox House, Lupears Hii, Jawvary 1, 1866. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO’S 
LIST FOR JANUARY. 


I. 
THE WOR 3 Vols., i of the (in A. eee 


THE STRUCTURE of ANIMAL LIFE. 


By Lovts Acassix. 8yo, a 10s. 6d. [On Monday. 
MISS BIDDY FROBISHER: a Salt- 
Mary Powell.” Post. 


water Story. By the Author of “ 
8vo, cloth, price 8s. [This day. 


IV. 
A THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB 


BOY CONOR, ON TA PAN rN OST REE 
Ss ‘ 
NSTANCE 


MEUSE, AND THE LAKES OF © 
recor, Trin. Coll. - 
bridge, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations. Smaah post. 





LUCERNE, &c., &. By J. MacG 
day. 


, * 

A BIOGRAPHY OF ADMIRAL SIR 
B. P. V. BROKE, BART., K.C.B. By the Rev. Jouw G. 
Brieutoy, Rector of Kent Town. Dedicated by 
permission to his Royal Highness Prince Alfred. ith 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth. [| Shortly. 

VL. 

TURKEY. By J. Lewis Parley, F.8.5., 
Author of “Two Years in Syria.” With a t of his 
Highness Fuad Pasha, 8vo, [Skortly. 


VIL 
LETTERS ON ENGLAND. By Louis 
Buianc. 2 Vols., post 8vo. [Shortly. 


VIII. 
A HISTORY OF DANES nanet 
Recent Government Financial Measures for Sa 


uities, &c. By the Author of “ Her Majesty's 
With a’ Photograph of the Chancellor of the meee 7 ae. 





NOW READY. 


THE ARGOSY. 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE FIRESIDE AND THE 

JOURNEY. 

No. IL, JANUARY, 1866. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
ConTENTs. 


I. GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Cuances Reape, Author of 
“It's Never Too Late to ‘Mend "Chapters IV., V., 


Il. ON WATCHING FOR THE NEXT THING. By 
Marruew Browne. 
Ill. A JOURNEY REJOURNEYED. (Conciuded.) By 
Grorece MacDona.p. 
IV. CIVITAS DEI. By Wiitiamw Avirvenam, 
V. THE BOURGEOIS OF PARIS, By Crroverxe B——. 
VI. THE EARL OF QUARTERDECK: A New-Old Ballad. 
VIL. A HIDDEN TREASURE. By Mrs. Oxremanr. 
VIII. HERO: A Metamorphosis. By Curistixa G. Rosserrt. 


1X. WINTERING AT ETRETAT. By Joun Banas. 


X. NEW YEAR’S DAY AT WINDSOR, 1327. By Heray 
Kivesvey. 


XI. ARTIST AND MODEL: A London Idyll. By Rosear 


Bucmanay. 


XII. THE ARGOSY’S LOG. By Jason Jonzs. 


I. 
THE ADMINISTRATION ON THE 
EVE OF WAR. A H of Four Years. By Jaues 
7 ae Ex-President of United States. 8vo., price 


III. 
POEMS of the INNER LIFE; Selected 
aa bay = Living Poets, by permission. Choicely 


A WALK FROM LONDON TO THE 


RITT 
from 


v. 
A HISTORY OF THE GIPSIES : with 


Specimens of the Gi Language, alter Simpson. 
ost 8vo, price 10s, > 7 


VI. 

A TREATISE on the NATURE and 
CULTIVATION of COFFEE; with some Remarks on the 
Management and Purchase of Coffee Estates. By Anruur 
R. W. Lasceires. 1 Vol., post 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 


THE FROG’S PARISH CLERK, and his 
ign Lands. By T 


womas ARCHER. 


ondon to John O’Groat’s,” 


i 


we can venture to say that any curiosity which it may 
the reader will not be disappointed when he turns to 
Both letter-press and illustrations are capital, and suit each other 
admirably well. The latter, indeed, exhibit a and 
humour which we have rarely seen equalled ; 
character, they would even bear to be looked at 
the drawings of Doré. Mr. Archer's descriptive ty is con- 
ey and he conjures up very prettily woodland and water 
scenes. In his method of treatment he occasionally reminds us 
of the ‘*‘ Water Babies ;” it has shared the character of his sub- 
ject, and is light and graceful.”—Header. 


VIL. 
HELEN FELTON’S QUESTION: a2 
— for Girls, By Acres Wripe. Cheaper Edition, with 


well written, shows very considerable thought, and 
promise of increasing excellence.”—Literary Churchman. 


1X. 
THE GAYWORTHYS. Cheap Edition, 
aap. 8vo, illustrated boards, price Is. 6d. The Author's 
tion, with her English Preface. 

“ We wish to write our most ive word of this admir- 
able and unexceptionable book. e feel while we read it that 
a new master of fiction has arisen... . We can afford to 
wait a few years now, if at the end we are tc receive from the 
same pen a work of such a character and mark as ‘The Gay- 


worthys.’”—Kelectic. a 
FAITH GARTNEY’S GIRLHOOD. By 
the same Author. Uniform. 


“In many respects the author reminds us of Miss Y: but 
le qualities she 


F 
: 


all that lady’s most agreeable 

26 6 WS Say See a cae 
feminine merriment. Some of her characters are 
humorous conceptions.”—_A theneum. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hi! 











4 NEW BOOK FOR LIBRARIES, &. 

Tush yAAPlished; in 2 Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 16s., 
THE STORY OF A LIFE WITH A BLEMISH. 
See ome ie Gene — Dryden. 
Se ee 

0) 
ore of erent promi Brituh Guarteriy Keng, 
earn . 
tidal the noveliste of the time.°--Court One 7” 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. , 





THE 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. LXXXYV., ricdies 6s., or JANUARY. 


2 ooepek 
3. SRRY—HER FRIENDS AND HER TIMES. 
6. PALMERSTON, 
. ae IN Bioko: 
: THE Sew PA PARLIAMENT 
BOOKS 
London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 


noster Row, a 


NEW_ MONTHLY MAGAZINE, DESIGNED FOR 
PREACHERS, STUDENTS, AND TEACHERS. 


THE PULPIT ANALYST. 


theme 8 JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
ow ready, 6a., con in addi- 
tion to other Arti Articles, the _ 





bf an Interlinear Translation 
Professor T. M.A.; Notes on the Third 
Habakkuk %y Rev, 4 Sk A. Newth ; and the 
_ Ay a Honiiletic’ Analysis of the Gospel of Mat- 

, 


pees, PULPIT ANALYST will contain :— 
LA of coer Met ET ye nvee to 
oe meg olla ument 
= the nableness of Biblical Theol 7 
2. A portion of a Homiletie Analysis of the New Testament. 

3. An Interlinear Translation of a l_or an Epistle, for 
bey i benefit of private Students of the ¢ Original 

4. Outlines of Sermons ; Exegeses of Obscure Texts, and Hints 
“9 —¥ 


upon Questions relating to Ministerial Study, 


Service, and Succes Wotices of Contemporary Literature. 
A Specimen Number post free for Seven Stamps. 
London: JACKSON, bem bs HODDER, 27 Pater- 





2 aera sewed ; post free, 2s 


THE CONGREGATIONAL YEAR- 
Contains the the. Proceedings of the Som ational, Union for 


London : JaCKRON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





~*~ Enlarged to 56 pages monthly, 
Y AND WISE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by OLD MERRY. 
Monthly, price 3d. 
Mr, Kingston's New Story, NE a aa,” commenced with 


who have not yet taken in this little periodical for 
Feprie are recommended to get the January 
, post for four stamps. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 





GIFT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ew bound, and with numerous Illustrations, price 5s., 


BER YS ANNUAL for BOYS 


being the Volume of “‘ Merry and Wise” for 





- estho knot know "Old Mtersys gona cenial, 
oTivangelteat Mugast avin 
THE LATE MISS wiaheinn. 


THE OTTERFLY'S GOSPEL, and 


RIKA Bremer. 
Engra In square Tame, 


ivating style, are 
ly recommend this 













Andersen gave up telling his little poems 
We name the Danish 


in subtlety 
conan e. CHILD'S ‘COMMENTATOR 
pat 8 Ad age! atest oss Wi aentty 
a oct 8 


lived ae Be in style, evangelical in 
illustration, this Commentary 
to be w r tavoutite. "_-Reanpelicat ‘Magazine. — 
MRS. WEBB'S NEW SCRIPTURE STORY. 


AH: i: A Tale of the Captivity By 


Sued’ “Naomi,” &c. Square ity. 
elegant, 3s. oa, Cd. Illustra’ 


ia A i Seriptur story by Mrs. Webb. The book 


will make an admirable nt 
. in IND English 
in ee INDIA a the ME 
the 


ustrations are very good.”—Morning 


on of an Officer. With vings, 
extra, 2s. 6d., gilt edges. 
«“ book. — tem 
« tale.”—Christian W 
© is so natural and anecdotal, Le ee te to 


interest those for whom it is intended.”— Record. 


on the WAVES: a Story of 
Kpwtsx Hopper. In crown §vo, 6s., cloth. 

sparkling way, ‘and has the 

with him to the close of 





London : JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, # Paternoster 
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FOR DAILY USE THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 





Third Edition, 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 21s. ; morocco, 40s., 


BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER. 


COMPRISING A COURSE OF ORIGINAL PRAYERS FOR EVERY MORNING AND EVENING IN THE 
YEAR, ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR, ACCORDING 
TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
To which is added, Prayers adapted to the Festivals of the Church, and to the varying circumstances 
of the Family ; with others for Special Oeeasions. By wpwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church 
of England and Ireland. With an Introductory Essay on Family Worship by Rev. CHARLES 


BRIDGES. 


Epirep By REV. C. J. GOODHART anv REV. C. HOLLOWAY. 


London : WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24 Paternoster Row. 





COMMENCEMENT OF A 


NEW VOLUME 


With No, 158. 





NOW READY, PRICE 1s. od, 


PART XXXVI. 


THE READER, 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Also, VOL. VI. or ‘ THE READER’ 


(From JULY to end of DECEMBER, 1865), 
Price lls. bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. VI. 


2s. each. 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 
Price Fourrence ; Stampep, Fiverence. 





Tue object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 


want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet ».en attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves ‘iat this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands — e services of dis- 
tinguished writers in every branch of Lite \\ure and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, cated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on thé special topic of 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of steftling worth, without caring 
through what channel ‘they come before the public, and thus 
be & trustworthy guide for the book-séeking public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a runn anp 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&ec. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The special 
attention devoted by ‘THE READER’ to Foreign Literature 
enables its readers to keep themselves acquainted with every 
work of interest published on the Continent or in America. 


The Proprietors of ‘THE READER,’ with a view to 
supply an admitted deficiency, have extended the space they 
have hitherto devoted to Science, and most of our chief scien- 
tific men—especially the office-bearers of the different Societies 
—approving the plan, have expressed their willingness to avail 
themselves of the space thus placed at their disposal. Thus 
it is that, by the kind co-operation of the Secretaries, an 
OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD Of the work done in the various Learned 
Societies is now presented to the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed, 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PRoeress, in Which 
the workers themselves kindly render their valuable assist- 
ance, is given. 


Topies of Mvsrcat, Anristic, Of DrawWatic interest are dis- 
cussed in ‘THE READER’ in separate and original Arti- 
cles, which, it is hoped, aré found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject 


Cornesronpencs on all Literary and Séientific Topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in ‘ THE READER.’ 


a =" 





OFFICE: % TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW WORK BY ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Diamond Dust. Collected by 


Exiza Coox. 
** A rich and varied collection.”—Morning Star. 


** A charming volume. . Open it where you will, and some 


idea worth the havin sparkles before you with radiant 
freshness.” —Sun. . 7 


London: F, PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C 
The Fourth Edition ot 


Our Eternal Homes 
Is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Price I1s., 


What Food to Eat. By W. W. 


IrELanD, M.D., late of H.M. Bengal Army. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A NEW HYMN-BOOK. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 3s., and 4s. (Congregations supplied at 
a reduced rate), 


The Augustine Hymn - Book. 


By Dr. David Tuomas. 

This hymn-book has been compiled upon the Wane py? #1 laid 
down by St. Augustine that a hymn be praise addr 
It is the only hymn-book which has over vou compiled on this, 
the only true principle. 

“That Hymns should be praise addressed to God one would 
— expect to find doubted; yet practically this rule has been 

e.”—Quarterly Re Review. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 














Fsep. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt cages, price 3s. 64. 


Love : a Selection from the Best 


Poets. By Tuomas Snonren, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 

“We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares that 
she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
ite very Il el d at all be 

. i ev ere, am all classes, and at ali seaso 
welcome. . ese beautiful pages, 400 in number, “form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.” = 
British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook of Practical 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions in 

the mode of ascertaining the strength of Spirits by means ot 

Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which is added a c¢ er on 

Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 

Custom House for ascertaining the strength of Wines. 

ao with Diagrams. y J. B. Keene, of H.M. 
ms. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


_-.' = in 


Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSINESS, applicable to all Departments of Commercial 

ments ; containing sundry useful Lists and Tabies, 
including Latin and French Words used in Commerce, 
Termsin Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English Values, 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. 


“Tt contains a » rae nttount of general information in daily 

juest among nts and traders, and has a convenient 
index. *_- Publisher's Circular. 

* To the marshen’ | » the shopkeeper—indeed, to all who are 

ed in commercia en this cheap, compact, and well- 

oom piled handy-book will be *__Lloyd’s Wee ly Newspaper, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just published, cloth, price 4s. 6d., 


The Merchant’s Friend and Law- 


YER’S ASSISTANT; or, Technical Vocabulary of Five 
Hundred Mercantile and ‘Legal Expressions, in Ten Lan- 
guages ; ; With an dy wy: ae on to the Pronuheiation of 
Also, a TAB vent the relative 

Value and Pro ortion which the Co oins, We ts, and Mea- 
of to those of thors countries. By 

Dr. K. P. ren Reewonrsr, [oterpreter at the Common Law 
Courts, Author of “The *Mariner’s Friend.” 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By Joseph 
Parker, me D., of Manchester. 


“The sermons of Dr. are especially noticeable f 
clearness of thought oa loan o; there is not tn the vettiine 


a clotidy sentence. soems as if it were written with e 
Gt Bi co Nature is everywhere in seating tor ake 
} 
| display 0 ot iy Winds every word Sool & ak: tonew 


Seamer: Wi STORRS, dyvianeneber hoe, We 
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Now ready, in Two Volumes, post Svo, price 2ls., cloth, 


SEE SAW: 


A NOVEL. 


By FRANCESCO ABATI. 


EpItep BY Wws. 


WINWOOD READE 





London: EDWARD MOXON & CO. 





NEW NOVEL. 





Immediately will be published, in 2 Vols., 8vo, 


HIDDEN 


DEPTHS. 





‘‘' This book is not a work of fiction, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; if it were, it 
would be worse than useless, for the hidden depths, of which it reveals a glimpse, are no fit subjects 


for a romance.” —Preface. 





Edinburgh : EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


M4? BOOK for BEGINNERS. 1s. 6d. ; 
2s, 6d. coloured. 


Beok of BLANK MAPS. 1s. 
Boek of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 


19th Edition, 1s., 


Ge0cRAraY for BEGINNERS. 


37th Edition, 3s. 6d. ; or with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d., 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


2s. 6d., or 4s. coloured, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 


35th Edition ; 2s. red ; 1s. 9d. cloth., 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR. 


28th Edition, ls. 6d., 


E YOUNG COMPOSER ; or, Progres- 


sive Exercises in English Composition. 


— 
KY to the YOUNG COMPOSER. 


46th Edition ; 1s. cloth ; 0d. sewed, 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


13th Edition, 4s., 


QeLeor ENGLISH POETRY. 
D®- ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. New 
Edition, 3s. 
9th Edition, 4s. 6d., 

HE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 
James Cornwett, Ph.D., and Josnva G. Fircu, M.A. 


7th Edition, 1s. 6d., 


Gomec:. ARITHMETIC. By the Same. 
k*®Y to SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 4s. 6d. 


BARDAGS ° 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. ; 


London: 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD 


ADAMS, & Co. 





Just published, price 2s. cloth, printed on toned paper, 


AUTUMN LEAVES. Original 
Poems. By Joun Critrcurey Prince. New Edition, with 
Additional Poems. 

Manchester: ABEL MAT M QOD & SON, 56 and 58 Oldham 

tree 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO, 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little ow gad Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT it 


DOES FOR US. ByA. E snmp, Grosvenor Street, W. 


“* We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 
the contents of the book through our instrumentality will 
thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 
work, as assuredly none can read it without deriving the 
greatest benefit.”—The Sun, Aug. 25. 


Scld by SIMPEKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 
Booksellers. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., post free, 


THE UNSPEAKABLE ; or, Life and 


Adventures of a Stammerer. 
“* Should be in the hands of every parent who has a stammer- 
ing child.”—Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: T. epee | 37 Reng Queen Street, Lincoln's 
nn Fields. 





EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, No. L, 


Corytaisixno: MODERN CHARACTER-PAINTING — THE 
BRONTES —CREEDS—PANTHEON OF THE TRAN- 
nw ule ames &c. Illustrated. Price Sixpence 

onthly. 
Edinburgh : MACLACHLAN & STEWART. London: 
—_ SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & co, 





WEALE’S SERIES. 


Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 


RUDIMENTARY AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A Complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on application to 
VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1 Amen Corner, London. 





Second Edition, now ready, at every Library (Newby), 


COMMON SENSE: 


By the Author of “‘ Wondrous Strange,” “ Kate Kennedy.” 


“ Were we called upon to decide which was the best novel the 
year 1865 produced, we should unhesitatingly pronounce a ver- 
dict in favour of ‘Common Sense.’’ 





Just published, demy 8vo, pp. 350, price 10s. 6d., 
MORE SHELLS for the OCEAN, By 
Vaventise Durrant. 

Also, in February, by the same Author, 


A BOUQUET of FACT and FANCY. 


Just published, Price 1s., 


LENORE; or, Death and the Maiden, 


by Gorrrarto Avevust Burcer. With the Original Text 
nslated by Joun Wyniarr Grant, Author of “Poetical 
Pictures from) the Campagna of Rome,” and Translator of 
E. Braun’s “ Art Mythology ;” to which are added some 


Original Poems. 
London: MURRAY & CO., 13 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 








All the best BOOKS of the SEASON and of the Past Twenty 
Years are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
and may be obtained with the least possible delay by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subseribers of Three Guineas and upwards. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELE 'T LIBRARY, 
New O | ord Street. 


CITY OFFICE, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307 REGENT STREET, W. 


Next Door ro rue Roya Potytrecunic Lysrirvriox. 


LIMITED, 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND 
SPANISH LITERATURE, 


Added immediately on pees, te te in large numbers, suited t 
the probable 


Subscription, from One Guinea. 





Catalogues and Terms on poe: as also the New List of 
Surp.us Cortes, at greatly uced prices. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS 
and d OTLEY’S, 307 — "Street 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 


for making steel e has in- 
troduced a new series of pa Hh pee ons which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of above all, chea 
ness in ce, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
com on. 
Each pen bears i ere of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put u boxes ae one oem each, 


with label outside, and 
ain the Gomme s of numerous perso Spats in tuition, J. G. 
cn and public pens, which 


STE - use, being of different d 
oO egrees of 
regen ole and wi “rene 
ts and 


wouter a eer Merchan 
orks, Graham Street, 


; at OL can be aupplied ti Work York ; and at 37 Grace- 


church t, London, 
51 




















JAMES NISBET & CO’S 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SERMONS by RCBERT BICKERSTETH, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE, GOLDEN, DIARY of BART. 


CATECHISMS of __the SCOTTISH RE 
th Preface and 


FORMATIO Notes, . 
hy eng 1 i a ne by Hons 


HOME in the HOLY LAND. 4 


Tilustrat: Incidents and 


By Mrs. 
“Maxims,” &c. Crown Syo. 6s. cloth. 


BEHOLD, the BRIDEGROOM COMETH! 
The Last Warning Cry. With the Reason for the Hope 
_ pty By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D. Crown 


ST. PAUL: His Life and Ministry to the 


Close of his ‘Missionary Journeys. By the Rev. Tuomas 











Binney. Crown &vo, ds. cloth. 
“THEM ALSO:” The Story of the 
Dublin Mission. 


By the Author of “* Holly and Ivy.” Crown 
8vo, 2s. cloth limp ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


JOHN BATHERTON, By the Author 


DAYS and N IGHTS in in the EAST. Notes 


of Travel, in the “ Desert “and the “ Land of 








ee. By Bie y Bowan, os D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE pe RAISE- BOOK. Being ~~ 


accompanying the b 
Wi LIAM ring Me a A. Harmonies Ls rol | by 
Henry Epwarp Dispix, Crown 4to. 7s. 6d., cloth elegant. 


THE BANISHED COUNT ; or, the Life 
of Nicholas Louis Zinzendorf. From’ the "French of 
Feux Bover. By the Rev. Joun Guus, Post Syo. fa. 


cloth gilt. 
ECLECTIC NOTES; or, Notes of Dis- 


cussions on Religious Topics at the Meee ct the Eclectic 








Society. saese ad the vears 1 M4. Edited 
Joux H. P rr, ye A. FL of Calcutta. Noe Eat. 


tion, 8vo. Pdi cloth. 


A SECOND SERIES of ILLUST 
TIVE GATHERINGS for =~ ERS and TEAC RS. 
By the Rey. G. 8S. Bowes, B.A crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE: or, The Story 
a Great Fight between Man and the Sen ap R. M not 
“panera, Author of “* The Lite-bost* ‘aon &c. Orown 8vo. 
Ss. 


VOICES of the SOUL ANSWERED in 


D. By the Rev, Jonx Rem. Crown $vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE SHEPHERD and HIS FLOOK; 











a The Keeper of Israel and the Sheep of His Past 
- the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. Wi tha Fey 
1 Paton, R.A. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 





LYRA CONSOLATIONIS. Hymns, of 


Horativs Bonar, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s, cl 


PRE-ADAMITE MAN;; or, The S 


of our Old Planet and its Inhabitants told by Scripture 
Science. New Edition, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. ¢] J oth. sacl 


SKETC CHE 8 fro from the LIFE 1 Of the REV. 
Trinity College, Centelde’, Via rx: Gainahoronghy Lin. 
colnshire ; and Chanceilor of Lincoln Cathedral. By the 
Rev. CLavpe Suirn Birp, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 











THE VOICE of CHRISTIAN LIFE in 
SONG. Hymns and Hymn Writers in different Lands and 
Ages. By the Author of “Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth. 


THE LIFE-BOAT. A Tale of our Coast 


Heroes. A Book for Boys. By R. M. Bartawrrye, Author 
of “ Gascoigne,” &c. 5s. cloth. 


MEMORIALS oft the REV. WILLIAM 


BULL, of N ie ag rian, from his — 











LAND and SEA. By P. B H. Gosse, P.B.S. 


th Illustrations. 
JESUS TEMPTED - in the WILDER- 
The Combat—The Vietory. By the 


nie ks Apotrur Monon. — 2s. 6d. cloth. 


PAITH and VICTORY. A Story of of the 


MvL.ens, of the London wien in Cantie” p--% oo 
4s. 6d. cloth, 








London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 
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A. W. BENNETT’S GIFT-BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 








Small 4to, cloth gilt, Vols. I., I1., and ITT., each complete 
in itself, price 2ls., and containing 24 Portraits, with 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN 
of EMINENCE in LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 
ART; with Biographical Memoirs. The Photographs 
from Life, by Ernest Edwards, B.A. 


Thirty Parts of the above have now been issued, and it 
will be continued in Monthly Numbers, each containing 
Three Portraits, with Memoirs. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Number for JANUARY 1, 1866, contains Portraits 
and ae es of CHARLES DICKENS, the ASTRO- 
NOME YAL, and THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A, 


** It seems the intention of the editor to introduce a 
representative of Literature, Science, and Art, respectively, 
in each number—an excellent plan, if only for the sake of 
Ny . The photographs as likenesses are all capital. 
‘The cal notices are well written—sufficiently 
ample for the purpose, and penned in a kindly yet inde- 
pendent spirit: the public life of the individual is the 
principal point the author has desired to set before his 
readers in the narrative accompanying each picture. This 
work, if carried on to any extent—as we trust it may be— 
will form a valuable book of contemporary illustrated 
biography.” —Art-Journal. 





Just published, royal 8vo, 31s. 6d., with 90 Photographs, 
and a Ma), 


BRITTANY PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED: Narrative of a Walking Tour in 
Mi Rats Plage Repeln  Le 

otes of a Pho c on ve 
Reeve, F.L.S. Aen ¥ 
“* Here we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jephson 
‘has produced a very spirited and instructive narrative.”— 
y Review. 


** Of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s photographic contributions to 
‘the book we can truly say that we have never seen any- 
thing which, in the union of delicacy and clearness, sur- 
passes them.” —P ress. 





Bmall 4to, cloth gilt, reduced to 18s., with 15 Photographic 
Illustrations, 


BHAKESPERE, HIS BIRTHPLACE, 
HOME, and GRAVE: a Pilgrimage to Stratford-on- 
Avon in the Autumn of 1863. By the Rev. J. M. 
Jepuson, B.A., F.S.A. With Photographic Illustra- 

tions by Ernest Edwards, B.A. 


“* A very a a — pit the spirit of a ae 
Shakesperian. e otographic ures are exquisite 
specimens of the art. a *rondon Review. 

“Mr. J undertakes to describe Stratford in con- 
= Shakespere for that much larger class which 


‘wishes its information about the Poet on the easiest 
. . . Arrived at the plate, he sets to work, 

describes, and calls p to the aid of de- 
making his remarks in a lively gossiping strain, 


an ill-natured critic might call superficial. But it 
ds not so as it seems ; art has been employed to 
conceal art ; and somehow the principal facts about Shake- 
drop in quite in a chatty, natural way, which evades 
altogether the dulness of a set treatise. . . . His entente 
with Mr. Edwards, the photographer, has added to 

the attractiveness of his volume.”—(Cuardian. 





Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 32. 3s., 


SKETCHES IN taken at 


IND 
HYDERABAD and SKECUNDERABAD, in the 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. By Captain Avian N. 


, Madras Artillery. re sate | Charles Richard 
Wola, Barrister-nt-Law. Illustrated with 100 Original 





UNIFORM SERIES. 
Square 16mo, cloth elegant, 5s.; ornamental boards, 3s. 6d., 
THE RUINED ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE. 


THE RUINED CASTLES OF NORTH 
WALES. 


THE WYE: its Ruined Abbeys and Castles. 
THE RUINED ABBEYS OF THE BORDER. 























Crown 4to, handsome binding, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6<., 
FLEMISH RELICS: Architect Legendary, and Pictorial, as connected with 


Public Buildings in Belgium. By Frepsric G. Stepsens, Author of ‘‘ Normandy,” a “‘ Sketch,” &c. Printed on 
toned paper, with Fifteen Photographic Illustrations by Cundall and Fleming. 
* A very charming book, embellished with fine architectural photographs. The title is full of a promise which is 
nowhere disappointed, from the first to the last page of the sightly volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
** Gives a brief sketch of the early history of Flanders, and an excellent description of those well-known towns in 
Belgium which are full of legendary and historical interest to all travellers. Several of the views are very beautiful 
examples of an art which, in this instance, has been put to its most legitimate use.”—Publishers’ Circular. 





Small 4to, elegant binding, cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 25s., 


MARMION: a Tale of Flodden Field. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated 
with Fifteen Photographs. 


** A very handsome volume, illustrated mainly by photographic views of the celebrated localities in England and 
Scotland described in the poem.”—Daily News. 
** As dainty an edition of ‘Marmion’ as any lady can desire.” —Ezaminer. 





Crown 4to, handsome binding, gilt extra cloth, 42s. ; morocco, 55s., 


HYPERION : a Romance. By Henry W. Longfellow. Illustrated with Twenty- 
four Photographs of the Rhine, Switzerland, the Tyrol, &c., 7 inches by 5 inches, by Francis Frith. 


** Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are better than the best engravings.”—Times. 

** So well as photography can illustrate a book—and for the exercise of its powers it would be hard to find an apter 
field than this romance offers—it is perfect.”—Athencewm. 

“The book is printed with much taste ; and Mr. Frith’s twenty-four Photographs are the very best, as a series, that 
have ever decorated a book.” —Publishers’ Circular. 

** A beautiful volume, which does every kind ef technical and artistic honour to an author who ranks very high in 
their esteem, aud which indulges them with the most perfect representation attainable of scenes which are grand and 
memorable in themselves, and enriched with priceless treasures of literature, poetry, art, and association.” —Morning Post. 

“« What is not familiar to us all is such an exquisite and elaborate series of photographs of Rhineland scenery and 
Swiss scenery ; they are little short of perfection.”—Saturday Review. 

** A more richly-produced book is not often to be seen ; and one of higher interest to the lover of the picturesque is 
not to be conceived.” —Nonconformist. 





Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s., 


NORMANDY : its Gothic Architecture and History, as Illustrated by Twenty- 
ove Photographs by Cundall and Downes, from Buildings in Rouen, Caen, Mantes, Bayeux, and Falaise. By F. G. 
TEPHENS. 

** Of small dimensions, but of great beauty, is the volume modestly yg ‘A Sketch,’ by Mr. Stephens, containing 
twenty-five exquisite small photographs of some of the finest buildings in Normandy, and a concise, well-compiled 
summary of the historical events connected with them, and a short account of their architectural history. For the 
representation of rich and florid ornament, such as the West Front of Rouen Cathedral, or the marvellous decoration of 
Saint Ouen, science and art combined have invented no more perfect method than that of photography as now prac- 


tised.”—Westminster Review. 





Ornamental binding, fscp. 4to, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d., 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN. By William and Mary 
Howitt. First Series. The Photographic Illustrations by Bedford, Sedgfield, Wilson, and Fenton. 





Bolton Priory, Tona, Tintern Abbey, Goodrich Castle, Holyrood Abbey, | Melrose Abbey, 
Glastonbury Lanthony Abbey, | Raglan Castle, Fountains’ Abbey, | Carisbrouke Castle, | Rievaux Abbey, 
Abbey, Chepstow Castle, | Conway Castle, Roslin Chapel, Elgin Cathedral, Furness Abbey. 





** Among illustrated books, the newly-published volume, entitled ‘ The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain,’ 
is at once the most conspicuous and the most-beautiful. As a gift-beok, the volume is in every respect to be commended, 
and, better than mos gift-books, it will repay whoever shall carefully examine and peruse ie "— Westminster evant 

* One of the moat volumes published this season. In printing, illustrati and binding, it is a 
triumph of the arts.” —Daily News. —— = 

** Probably few ns would believe how pleasantly to the eye and gracefully the photographs interweave with the 
typographic, as they most faithfully supplement the topographic department of the work.”—ZIllustrated London News. 





Ornamental binding, fscp. 4to, cloth, 21s. ; morocco, 31s. 6d., 


RUINED ABBEYS and CASTLES of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Wiz11aM Howitt. Second scries. The Photographic Illustrations by Thompson, Sedgfield, Ogle, and Hemphill. 


Kenilworth Castle, | Tynemouth Netley Abbey, Croyland Abbey, Byland Abbey, Rock of Cashel, 
Caernarvon Castle, Priory. Hurstmonceux | Castle Acre Priory, | Dryburgh ‘Abbey, Holycross Abbey, 
Lindisfarne, Whitby Abbey, Castle, Richmond Castle, Jedburgh Abbey, | Cahir Castle. 








“* A volume which would be valuable and interesting without its pictorial attractions. . . . The photographs are 
the finest we have yet seen. . . . The binding is beautiful and attractive.”—Morning Post. 

“ The photographs are profuse in number, and some of them of the most exquisite kind. Mr. Howitt is an agree- 
able gossiper in Castles and Abbeys, so that the drawing-room table that possesses this charming work will be rich in 


beauty and in entertainment.”—Daily News. 





New Edition, small 4to, elegant cloth, 18s. ; morocco, 25s., 


THE LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs by G. W. Wilson and T. Ogle. 


Seott’s Tomb, Loch Katrine, Lanrick Mead, The Trosach’s Dell, Stirling Castle, 
Brig of Turk, Bracklinn Falls, Beal-nam-bo, Coilantogle’s Ford, Benvenue and Loch 
Ellen’s Isle, Glenfinlas, The Hero's Targe, Loch Achray, Katrine. 


‘* The photographs show many a lovely scene. . . . The idea of so illustrating ‘The Lady of the Lake’ is an excel- 
lent one.” —Athenceum. 
“The photographs are among the best in every way that we have ever seen, and are most liberally bestowed—nearly 


every scene of special interest being given.”—Spectator. 








HOWITT’S J 


UVENILE SERIES. 





“ Mrs. Howitt’s books for children will never die.” —Publishers’ Circular. 


Square 16mo, beautifully Lilustrated, 3s. 6d.; 


gilt extra; 4s. 6d., 
SKETCHES of NATU HISTORY. 
By Mary Howitt. A New Edition of this favourite 
book, which has been some time out of print, with 


several pieces never before published. 
Illustrated, fsep. 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
THE POET’S CHILDREN. By Mary 


Howitt. 


“* The book is sure to be popular among the juvenile 
critics. . . . The story of the pigeons is the best we have 
read of the kind for a long time.” —A thencewm. 








New Edition, fsep. 8vo, 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s., 
THE BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. By 


WituiaM Howirr. Being the Real Life of a Country 
Boy, Written by Himself. Exhibiting all the Amuse- 


Uniform with the above, price 2s. 6d., 
MR. RUDD'S GRAN DCHILDREN. By 


ary Howlrt. =P 
“ Reads like a Volks-marchen of the Fatherland, in its 
simple and touching language.” —Reader. ments, Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the 


Also, fscp. 8vo, 4s. 6d.; gilt edges, 5s., Country.” 
STORIES of STAPLEFORD; including “One of the very best boys’ books we know.”—Dial. 
“The Poet’s Children,” and “Mr. Rudd’s Grandchil- 
dren.” By Mary Howrrrt. ‘ Fscp. 8vo, cloth, 4s.; paper boards, 2s.; Illustrated, 
A BOY’S ADVENTURES in the WILDS 


New Edition, revised, square 16mo, 3s. 6d., 
OF AUSTRALIA; or, Herbert’s Note Book. By 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR. By Mary 
Wituiam Howirt. 


How?rr. 
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